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(THE MEETING IN THE LOUVRE.—‘' THE INTRODUCTION WAS NOT NEEDED. 


KENNETBR’S CHOICE. 


——@——— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Ma. Brooxs was very proud of his children, 
and rather di in a general way to 
accept their opinions as better than his own; 
but he found it very difficult to adopt Austin’s 
view of Queenie’s conduct. 

Poor 
from her, had 











more correctly than his son, who worshipped 
her ; and again and again the father wished 
regretfally his boy's choice had fallen on Nell, 
little guessing that it would have been as 
impossible for Nell to love Austin as it would 
have been to her to marry him without that 
sentiment. 

There was a long silence when the two 


men had left the co . Then Austin 
broke out impatiently and tly, as though 
his father accused his love of falseness. 


“I don’t believe a word of it. Queenie 
always said Nell was not like her. They 
might be sisters, but they are as different as 

ible. She must have left some message 
or me, and that girl is keeping it back for 
her own = 

‘* Nonsense!"’ said old Samuel, quickly. 
‘Austin, your disappointment makes you 
unjust. t little girl yonder couldn't tell 
a lie if she tried.” 

Austin turned round on him, 

“ Then how do you explain things, sir?” 

Mr, Brooks hardly enjoyed the question. 
In his heart he thoroughly distrasted the 
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WE HAVE MET BEFORE!’’} 


missing girl, but he felt it would be useless to 
Say SO. 

‘‘Letters do miscarry sometimes,” he 
remarked, sententiously. ‘‘ Hers may have 
done so.” 

Austin shook his head. - 

“That won't do, father. Granted her 
letter to me might miscarry; one to her 
sister would hardly do so too! Besides, in 
ten weeks there would be time for her to find 
out it had done so and write again. No, if 
we allow Nell has nothing to do with it we 
can only take one view, and conclude the 
grandmother is at the bottom of it!’’ 

This suggestion delighted Mr. Brooks. He 
wished to spare Queenie. blame to please his 
son, and Nell to himself, therefore it 
was quite a comfort to find a third person 
whom they could unite amicably in con- 
demnin 


g. 
‘‘Depend upon it, that's it, Austin. Old 
women are awfully ambitious. She didn’t 
understand your prospects, and wanted to cut 
the girl off from any one she had known in 
her poorer days, so she stopped the letters ; 
then your young lady felt offended and didn’t 
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write again. I wonder I never thought of it 
ar * that pins everthing beautifully.” 


groaned. 
Miobon, perhaps, father; but just think of 
the misery it means for me?” 

“ Misery ! my dear boy, yon ,aqn't cage for 
the meanness of an old woman who has never 
seen you!” 

“But Qaeenio?” 

“« We agreed it was not her fault!” 

‘ Bat-it cute her off from me as much as if { 
it.were.. You that, hurt at silence 
she won't write again, and if she did her 
grandmother would stop the letter. Then 
how am I to find her?” 

Mr. Brooks sighed. 

“JT don’t know!” 

Things were going very much 4 

ight visions of A 


“Nel 
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me, * ave pig Ome b a 


“Bat an + 
good prospect for"a yor 
ought to satisfy any erand tian, bas 
weman might object to an rea Age 
this was different. She ni ar richer 
than her son’s widow, who wag content to live 
in a beggarly little cottage; but I-don’t think 
she could be grand enough to look down on 
the Manor Hotse ! 

‘If only Mrs. Marsh had fived | “ 

** I expect, r woman, it was a ha 
lease. She bad ¢ one of the saddest faces Dh ever 
saw, and she lived on an annuity “e~ | biasy 
pounds a-year!” 

“Who told yon?” 


“The vicar! He used to cash her cheques. 


for her.” 
“Then, father, we must know who sent 
them. That would be 9 clue.” 


‘* I don’t see it—the annugt allowance mnog 


likel tall he from her husband@’s-empjoyer! ” 
he would know the ndmodther's-} 

addres? Father! let’s calt onthe vicar. If | 

you won’t come with me F'mast oe 
Poor Mr. Brooks! He followed 

his boy's wake; end very soon 

at the vicarage 

into the study.” 

conversatiop. He bad had ood dectione 

with Mr. Baillie and liked: nies him very , 


I think it} 
other. Ar old 0 


eat attae | 





while the Vicar was indebted’to the master of? 


the Manor pane for many a generous aid. to 
local chari Samuel Brodes in his simple 
wey went straight to the peint. 

“We want you to give us-Miss Marsh's 


) eae Mr. Baillie, This lad of e [ 
engaged te ber! And what with his: bag 


her going away in such a hurr 
have lost sight of each other." 


started. 
“ Your gon sana to Misa Marsh! Which 


one? 


ey 


| have en lo her eee as ‘she denied all 


knowledge of her.” 
seit ona? ond the Views piavinely: 





be deubted, inghis own miso, whether he 
ghould@ ever -marny Qaggnie young iBrooks, 
Ge bad reagd the girlie wpheidly, ambitions 
naturemore correctly than most -peeple, and 
he stein she would settle down toa 


mete ene rn travelled the impatient Austin 
by the first train the next day; and very early 
himacht-et Mr. 


ae ffi Ahat mal 
shwin’s office, to.hear. tha eman 
had started the ‘ak t before for cant 
~The f poor young man felt ered. Was 
there no tracking his beantifal ¢ darling? Was 

vith indeed, lost to him iow we . 
here was othing { to go home, 
first leaving ng nis cand we Mr. ‘ hwin’s 
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Oo. ¥s sh. not even write 
4 ke some.day you 

© gict who. will make ~~ far 
you could have been with 


“ QUEENIE.” 


Aablenass, and proved her to be as 
as she was beautifal. If 
his pone and a Baillie—to whom he con- 
fided, hex inter hay held 
this opinion, it mast remembered they were 
no longer young. Thay had not the open, 
ingenuous nature of the honest sailor, and, 
most important of all, they:were not in love 
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not brought into constant meetings with mere 
seeming friends. Hehad ample leisure for 
his literary pursuits, and to ponder over the 
question whether he should or should not he- 
come a suitor for the hand of Margaret St. 
Clune. ; 

There was-one contingency he had noi under- 
stood at first, bat which Mr. Ashwin was care 
fal to explain to him.. If he accepted his 
cousin Geoffrey's dixections aud proposed. to 
the heiress, even if she refused him, he, in- 
herited the Abhey and half its. revenues, 

Tt seemed. to, poor Kenacth his cousin had 
mach the best. of it. At. worst. she only lost 
half the , unless. she married some 
utterly w character (and that she could 
So eos See if = waited till she was 
twenty- withont her guardian’s consent, 
and. potty en the wealth she: forfeited was 
seeuned to her children. 


whieh he could. possess. the Abbey—by pro- 
posing to Miss St. Clune. 

He told Mr, Ashwin he should have plenty 
of time to think over things quietly abroad ; 
but, as.a.matter of fact, he avoided thinking 
of them at all, ser ayy ond had. all 
& man’s failing erring disagreeable 
ies; and-so *‘ Mz. Ss Cisne” enjoyed 
himself.as. much as though he had not to 
decide within the next two years whether he 
would reign as.master at his ancestral estate, 
or' go through life.as.a pauper Earl. 

Very.soon, after he left. England the news 
reached. hing of: Kathleen’s marriage, to his 
He was not sunprised ; and,.after the 
prego sen omn He at. the thought 
i ylove-in the capacity of aunt. But 


f 


cee 
: 
' 
: 


a needy man abont. town with only the ye 
carious esrnings. of his profession to add to 
hia three hundred.a-year. Andi he had almost 
made up his mind to return to Englandand 
commence his courtship, when unexpected cir- 
cumstances gave his residence in Paris a new 
and unexpected charm, 

He was in the Louvre one spring afternoon 
—almost a year after his cousin’s death, when, 
among the sightseers who surveyed the gal- 
leries, he saw a face he thought he knew, 
though he could not recollect its owner's 
name, nor under what eincnmstances he had 
met her. - 

Ib was'a young gith dressed! simply in black, 
a small ta¢e ‘hat on the top of her gold-tinted 
hair, her eyes; blue as the sapphire itself, and, 
in her hand, 3 bunch of primroses.. Those 
flowers carried Kanneth back to:a far different 


wa, was in. she: Strand aiding 
was in ; rand once more 
little 


a shabby maiden from the country to 
eng up. her scattered. nosegay,, and hearing 
er calmly ce. she meant to ‘ walk” to 


announce shi 
Fulham. True, the toilet had changed from 
one of neat poverty to that of tasteful, ele- 
The thin cheeks had the bloom of 
oalth, the golden hair was moore 
fashionably; bat the. blue eyes, the wistful 
expression of the month, and the general, 
simple dignity, were una’ 
Kenneth knew as soon as. be looked at-the 
mroges. : he stood, in. the presence- of 


Would he. have. to her? Perhaps, 
but.the point was decided for him, An elderly 
gentleman, evidently her escort, turned to 
i ice ee 

Ken smiled with. e satisfaction. 

* Why, it’s Mr. et 


He had known the artist as long as he could 
remember, and was, in fact, a great favourite 
with the eccentric genius, who had never quite 
forgiven him for not embraciug art as a 
career. To see Mr. Carew now brought such 
a flood of recollections. back to the young man 
that after that first grecting he was absolutely 
silent. 

‘‘ Hey. day!” cried Bruce Carew, “you 
ave altexed.| What onearth has changed you 
into such a gloomy, misanthropical looking 
creature?” 

Kenneth laughed. 

“T was thinking how much. had happenéd 
since I saw you, Mr. Carew.”’ 

‘‘T danesay,. You were |going to be a) very 
grand genileman and marry the prettiest 
gitlLin London. if, I remember right. Haven't 
) you doxe so.2”’ 

It was impossible to be offended. The 

artist put his.questions with all the simplicity 
. of a.child, and with an. air of real interest. 
“I don’t. think there's anything grand 
- about me,” said Ken, quietly, ‘‘ and I haven’t 
married anyone. I am here.all alone, Mr. 
Carew!” 

“Then you are not so fortunate as I am. 
I’m staying with my sister and her husband, 
and we have grand times. Don’t we, Nell?’’ 

Nell smiled, 

“We have very pleasant ones, Uacle 
Bruce!” 

‘“‘She’s not my niece really, you know,’ 
explained Mr. Carew. ‘My sister adopted 
her, but somehow. Nell has. settled down 
among us a6 naturally as though she had 
been born Miss Ainslie. That's what they call 
her. Now I’m sare I’ve’ introduced you in 
proper form.!’’ 

“Only it was: not needed. We have met 
before !”’ 

‘* Good gracious 

‘© At Marden!” 

Mr. Carew looked reproachfully at Nell. 

** You told me, child, there were no gentle- 
.men in Marden except the Vicar and the 
,doctor, Kenneth §t.. Clune is a most unraly 

fellow, but still he’s a gentleman.” 

“Miss Ainslie has not wronged me,” 

explained. Ken. ‘‘I only went.to Marden once 
with my friend, Mr. Ashwin, To tell you 
a, secret, it is the fault.of Miss Ainslie’s foster 
sister. I 

intended to bes” 

‘* Ab, I remember now. She turned out. a 
fine lady. I don’t think you ever told us her 
real name, Nell, Amyway, child, she must be a 
heartless puss to have taken no notice of you 
all these months.”’ 

** Queenie always hated letter-writing,’’ said 
Nell, ever ready to defend the absent; ‘ but 
oh! I should like to. know how she is. Lord 
Combermere, do-you.often.see her? ” 

Ken looked round cautiously. 

‘Misa Ainslie, please never breathe that 
name. egain... If anyone hears: you my mis- 
fortune will get about |’ 

“« What misfortune?’ 

‘“ That. of. having. a. title without riches to 
support it. Why, if my identity were dis- 
covered, my hotel bill would sweilterribly. I 
am plain Mr. St. Clane, plesse.remember.’’ 

** And do you often-see Queenie?” * 

‘* T have.never seen her since that day! ” 

‘ Bati thoaght you were cousins’?” 

** So we are.’ 

‘“« And you said you knew her grandmother ?” 


Never !”’ 


you, I wonder—I.don’t like beauties!” 

Nell laughed. 

‘* What an.ideal.” 

‘*T can, give you. news.of Miss. St. Clune, 
however. She was presented at Court last 


(few @ possess. my bad taste), Her grand- 
a odin half, Lendon to, be,in love 
“Oc her fortunel,” put jin Mr. Carew, 


Pr Nonsetien anole (enka Bell, ‘‘ You:have 


a. ae 5 





" |'newer seen her, She. is. perfectly lovely,. I 
aasure 700.!.!” 


am. not, the ‘grand gentleman’ I }, 


“I do, most-intimately.; but—shall I shock |, 


-month, and her: beauty. created, a, sensation |. 
-over her. 





‘* And she can’t find ten minutes to write to 
you? Bitack ingratitade I call it!” 

Mr. St. Clane aseepted an invitation to 
dine with the artist, who, though nominally 
staying with his sister, was very erratic in hig 
proceedings, and much liked to eat his dinner 
at a restaurant when he could pick up a 
guest; sothetwe gentlemen left Nell at the 
door of the Ainslie’s apartment, and adjourned 
to order their repast. 

“And now that the child is gone,” said 
Bruce Carew, kindly, ‘‘let me apologize, I 
had quite fergotten all your misfortunes, er I 
wonld never have reminded you of them, I 
read the amnouncement of Miss. Dean’s 
wedding, and felt ashamed of womankind.”’ 

‘* She was.only true to-her training.”’ 

‘And your cousin’s will I thought it iniquit- 
ous, and [ think so more thaa ever now I know 
the bride he destined for you is poor Neli’s 
fostar-sister.”’ 

‘* Why ?”’ asked Kenneth, abruptly. “ What 
do, you know of her? What has she done?” 

Bus the artist’s only complaint was her 
treatment of his favourite, Kenacth did not 
defend her, he asked instead,— 

‘‘ Have you known Miss Marsh long?” 

‘*Who?’’ 

‘*T mean Mies Ainslie.”’ 

“Ob, NeH! No; not leng. About a year 
ago she came to Faiham, a little, weary child, 
and asked me (my sister was.in Italy, so there 
was no one else to ask) how she could earm her 
own living? Her mother and sister wanted 
her to sit down with folded hands-and‘bs peor, 
because it was not genteel to work ; but the 
child had an idea there was'something in the 
world nobler than sham gentility. I took to 
the child at once. You've no idea what a 
pretty picture she made when [ first saw her, 
avleep on a crimson sofa with a bunch. of 
yellow primroses- on the top of hex shabby 
black frock!’ 

“ And forthwith your sister adopted her ?”’ 

“My sister was in Italy, I tell you I 
made the child sit t0: me: for a pictare—it’]l 
be in the Academy next month, you mast-run 
over and look at it—bat her mother died, and 
her sister forsook her before. Marion and 


\Ainslie came back; then, in spite of all I 


conld swy, they adopted her.” 

“You don’t mean you objected 'to it?” 

*T did, heartily !”’ 

‘‘Bot why? She is far too young and 
pretty to take care of herself !’’ 

‘Qf course, but they might hawe called her 
a friend, or even a companion. I hateskams, 
and I am sure harm will come of it.” 

“ Bat how?” 

Brace Carew shook his head: 

“I have not.an idea. They're rich enough 
to adopt half-a.dozenm girls if the fancy teok 
them; and I own they are not changexble ; 
bat, for all that, I’m sorry they ever tdok it 
into their heads to adopt Nell.’’ 

“ Wall you introduce me to your sister?” 

‘‘ With pleasure, As Mr,.8%..Clane?” 

‘+ Yes," 

Neli went home with a strange fluttering at 
her heart. Perhaps until that meeting with 
Kenneth she had never realized’ the gulf be- 
tween her position and-Queenie's, This hand- 
some, stately gentleman, with noble face and 
bearing, was Queenie’s own cousin. She: be- 
longed to his world, was his: equal, and Nell 
was nothing but a humble, unknown girl, 
adopted ont of pity by the wealthy Ainslics. 

Brnes Carew was right. It wonld have been 
wiser far had that adoption newer been made. 
Husband and wife loved, her dearly, but they 
did not understand her the least in the world. 
How should they? Cloudiess: prosperity’ had 
been their constant lot. 

Nell bad. been brought up in poverty, with 
the shadow-of her mother’s grief ever hanging 
Ste. was very fond of her new 
guardians, and very grateful to them; -buttiie 


‘r6lée-of idle young lady, hardly suited her, and 


tbat for Broce Carew. she woald have had 
many a lonely hour. As it was, she had no- 
thing to fill up the void in her life made by 
her mother’s death and Queenie’s loss: Good 
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honest work would have been better for her in 
the end than the luxurious ease she enjoyed 
with whe Ainslies. Nell often thought she 
ought to be doing something. She had no ob- 
ject in life. Time drifted on. She wanted to 
be up and doing. 

Mrs. Ainslie langhed at the idea. 

“IT think you are generally doing some- 
ching,’ she said, carelessly. ‘I never see you 
idla, All we want is to make you happy. 
You have known enough sorrow in your short 
life.” 

And so the girl's aspirations were stified,and 
remorseful as she felt, at such ingratitude, 
it dawned on her that she was almost as much 
misunderstood at Oakley Cottage as she had 
been at Marden. Then came the foreign trip, 
and the almost constant societyof BruceCarew. 
The Ainslies were delighted to see the girl 
brighten as a flower in the sunshine, and re- 
joiced at Nell's evident delight in all she 
saw. 

“She is perfectly happy,” said Marion to 
Mr. Ainslie; ‘‘ but, Hugh, we shall not keep 
pe long. With that face she is sure to marry 
early.” 

r. St. Clune received a very gracious wel- 


come from Mrs. Ainslie, Although not very | 


learned in the peerage, she knew he was re- 
lated to a nobleman; and, truth to say, she 
was just a little fond of titles. She was still 
an elegant and attractive woman. She liked 
the society of handsome, aristocratic men, 
and so a warm greeting always awaited Ken- 
neth at the Rue St. Marie. And in a little 
while he spent almost as much of his time 
there as Brace Carew himself. 

And all the while he believed firmly he went 
for the artist‘’s sake, Carew was su 
fellow, and his relations so sincere in their 
welcomes ; it was so pleasant to meet such a 


simple homely family party, and to be wel- ; 


comed for himself, not for the handle to his 
name, or the belief he would be rich. 

The Ainslies excelled in the art of making 
people feel at home. There was neither show 
nor ostentation in their hospitality. They 
treated their guest like an old friend, and 
Kenneth enjoyed himself without ever troub- 
ling to examine into his own heart, and 
search out the cause why Mrs. Ainslie’s salon 
was such a favourite resort to him. 

Naturally he saw a great deal of Nell. The 
only two young people of the party, it was 
almost a matter of course they would often 
be paired off together. And Nell was a charm. 
ing companion—a giri who expected neither 
compliments nor pretty speeches, but who 
would listen with bright, inquiring eyes to all 
he told her of himself and his history, and 
who would give him a h sympathy, 
offéred as naturally and as simply as though 
she were his sister. 

**I should like us to be friends,” he told 


Louvre. ‘ There is something so strange and 


remarkable about our three meetings that I | 
. drifted apart; fate has made her a great lady, 


can never feel you are a stranger. Can’t you 
think me a kind of cousin, since you are Miss 
St. Claune’s sister.’’ 

Nell shook her head. 

“I am not her sister, really. No, we cannot 
be cousins; but I should like to be your 
friend.” 

That was the compact—friendship and 
nothing more; but, ah, me! friendship is a 
dangerous bond between a beautiful, romantic 


girl of twenty and a fascinating man five years | 


her senior, whose heart is jast recovering from 
a heavy disappointment. 


perhaps the Earl of Combermere did not know 
this. He never thought of love in connec- 
‘ion with Nell, but he liked to be with her. 
ae loved to hear her sing, and, better still, he 


.oved to talk to her of himself, and hear her , 
| but not as he loved Nell, and he understood 
' perfectly the difficulties in the young man’s 


low sweet voiced sympathy. 

* You and §t. Clane seem | ony friends!” 
said Mr. Carew to Nell, one day, when they 
all began to talk of going to England. “ You 
are growing quite inseparable ! ’”’ 

There was no blash on the girl’s checks. 








a good | 


! came a time—not so far off either—when he 





| What is it? You know you have only to tell 
; me!” 
her not many days after that meeting in the | 


' you to Miss S¢. Clune unless she first intro- 


Many and many a | 
heart has been caught in the rebound; buat | 


She never éven looked confused. The artist 
felt relieved ; at any rate, at present no harm 
had been done. When they were back in 
England he must put a stop to such very 
frequent intercourse. 

*' You will see Queenie in London?” 

It was an assertion rather than a question, 
and it was spoken on Kenneth’s farewell visit 
to Rue St. Marie. His plans were made now, 
and he retarned to England the next day. 


out proposing, Ken had forfeited his pro. 
perty. Why, if the two young people had met 
there, the artist would have rejoiced, and said 
his favourite was the best wife in the world 
for Kenneth ; but for more than a year longer 
the freedom of choice remained to Ken, and 
if he married in that time any other than the 
heiress, his bride would have to bear the odium 
of wrecking his fortunes. He would never re- 
proach her himself, but his mother would not 


The Ainslie’s would be at Oakley Cottage by | spare h 


the end of the following week. 

, “I suppose so!” and from the Earl’s tone 
you would have said he did not agg 
appreciate the honour in store forhim. ‘You 
see I am very fond of my grandmother, and I 
couldn't well stay away!’ 

“Why should you? You are the nearest 
relation after Lady Combermere, You ought 
to be very fond of each other.” 

She spoke in all unconsciousness. She used 
the term “fond of” as a child of five might 
have done; but Kenneth had not forgotten 
Lord Combermere’s will. He knew if he 
valued worldly prosperity, he ought, indeed, to 
** be fond of” Miss Bt. Clune, since no one else 
could give it him; but though he knew Nell 
spoke in all ignorance of his circumstances, 
the allusion nottled him. 

“Can you ‘be fond of’ to order, Miss 


Ainslie? If so, you have your affections under : 


far better sontrol than I have. I confess I 
can’t!” 

Nell looked hurt. 

‘*I did not mean to vex you!” 

‘I know,” he said, penitent in a moment. 
“I was abominably rude, Miss Ainslie, I'm 
afraid I have a horrid temper. Of course, as 
you say, Miss St. Clune and I ought to get on 
together, only somehow I feel certain we 
shall not.” 

‘‘Bat why?” repeated Nell, in a ‘puzzled 
voice. ‘ Qaeenie likes most people, and she 
is very easy to get on with!” 

‘*] hate dark women!’ 

‘They are generally beautiful!’ then she 
smiled suddenly; “but I forgot—you don’t 
like beauties.” 

‘* You have remembered that?” 

“I remember most things! I don’t think I 
am good at ——, 

Her last words sank into Kenneth'’s mind, 
and recurred to him often times afterwards 
with strange persistency. Alas, alas! there 


could have prayed with bitter intensity, he 
and she had not shared this failing. Better, 
far better, for them bo‘h if they had been 
‘ good at forgetting.’’’ 

** Will you do me a favour, Lord Comber- 


mere?” 
“TI thought we had banished that name, 


‘If you see Queenie—I mean when you see 
her—do not tell her you met me. Yon see,” 
Nell’s voice had a sort of sob in it, “‘we have 


and she has forgotten me. I shouldn't like 
her to think T wanted to make her remember ' 
me,” 

“T understand,” 

* And you will remember?” 

‘IT will remember. I will never mention 


duces your name.” 


‘and by it stood 





‘* Thank you!” 

‘* And we shall meet again soon. You will ' 
let me come to Oakley Cottage to bring you' 
news of your foster-sister?’’ 

Her reply was interrupted by the entrance 
of the Ainslies. Very wam, and friendly were | 
their adieux t> Kenneth, and of all the little 
party only one was thankfal for his departure, 
and that one the person who had introduced 


him to them. Bruce Carew loved Kenneth | 


er. 

So, on the whole, it was an intense relief to 
Bruce Carew when Lord Combermere left, not 
only without proposing to Nell, but without 
seeming conscious that he loved her. The artist 
whose eyes were keener than most ple’s, 
had found out days before that the leve ex- 
isted. From the moment he made that discovery 
his one anxiety was to the young man 
away from Paris before he learned his own 
secret. And he learned it in a strange place, 
and with féelings so full of pain that Carew’'s 
honest heart would have ached had he known 
of them. 

In the Academy, “on the line,” h the 
picturé of the year, the Lily Maid of Asbolot, 
a man with keenest pain 
stamped on his white face. Alas, alas! one 
look at those sweet features told him what the 
artist had known before. He loved the blue- 
eyed girl as his own soul; loved her not with 
the admiring worship he had given to Kath- 
leen Dean, but with the fervent affection a 
man can only entertain for one with whom his 
mind is in perfect sympathy, and who is, in- 
deed, his second self. And with that knowledge 
came an awful recollection she, poor child— 


‘although she knew it not—was the daughter 


of a suspected murderer, and he was Earl of 
Combermere, last descendant of one of the 
noblest lines in England. 

He believed himself Gordon had beén inno- 
cent, but public opinion had condemned him 
unanimously. Even if he threw pride aside— 
if he braved the fearful blight that might be 
cast on his wife’s parentage! could he, dared 
he, marry Nell, since the man of whose murder 
her father died, accused was his mother's hus- 
band! Alas, alas! at this last thought. de- 
spair entered Kenneth’s heart. With a stifled 
groan he turned away ; then pausing to apolo- 

ize as by accident, he brushed against some 
ies in the crowd, he recognized his dear 
old friend Lady Combermere and her grand- 


child. 
(To be continued. ) 


ai teetenen —— 


THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
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CHAPTER XL 


Look to it well, and say you are well warn'd. 
' —Henry VI. 


Tue little kiosk of which Margaret Sorel 
had taken temporary possession was shaped 
after the fashion of those that adorn Tarkish 

ens, anc was surmounted by a glittering 

me which looked like gold in the sunlight. 

The walls were composed of jalousie shutters, 

now ajar, and the fresh, perfumed air swept 

rom the pretty little chamber without 
restraint. 

The floor was of marble, laid in a mosaic 
pattern ; the panels between the shutters were 
slender mirrors ; there was a luxurious Turkish 
couch in the centre of the room, a few books, 
and an antique Tarkish scent-jar, overflowing 
with crushed and odorous rose-petals, com- 
pleted the farniture, 

The woman's first act was to close all the 
shutters, and to secure them so that no one 
could look in upon her movements. The light 
that lingered, although dim, was sufficient for 
her purpose. She ed her travelling-bag, 








path. He believed himself inlove. Had Ken-|strewed its contents over the crimson couch, 
neth met with Nell after his choice was made, |.and proceeded to make her toilet with an apt- 


when Miss St. Clane had passed her poo § 
first birthday, and by letting her pass it with- 


ness and readiness unmarred by her singular 


‘and unusual surroundings, She unbound her 
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long black hair, permitted it to flow over her 
shoulders without any other restraint than 
that afforded by a scarlet ribbon, which she 
bound around her brows. 

From one of her toilet bottles she produced 
a dye, which gave to her beauty a gipsy com- 
plexion, and one of her boxes afforded her 
abundant carmine for her cheeks, which, under 
her treatment, soon glowed like twin-roses. 

She then devoted her attention to her dress. 
Her riding-habit was exchanged for short, 
ample skirts, and a bright blue gown, whose 
hem reached only to her trim ankles. There 
‘was no need to exchange her Polish boots, for 
they were high and decorated with cords and 
tassels in profusion. 

Her costume was completed by the addition 
of a wide scarlet cloak and a hood of the 
same material, from the sides of which her 
jong black locks strayed in wild disorder. 

Thus arrayed she was the perfect represen- 
tation of a gipsy maid—quite as perfect as 
when, in the same costume and character, she 
had awakened the rapturous applause of 
crowded audiences: 

She surveyed her reflection critically in her 
hand-mirror and the panels of the wall, startled 
by the fierce brightnees of her eyes, and exul- 
tant in her perfect rendering of the character 
she had assumed. 

‘‘T shall do!’ she murmared, approvingly. 
“*Even Richard Haughton would not know 
me now. I must refresh my mind in my 


She took from her travelling-bag a small 
worn volume, full of cabalistic signs, which 
she studied for some minutes intently. The 
book was a compilation of fortune-teller’s lore, 
explained the signification of dreams, and 
taught the art of chiromancy. 

I¢ was an invaluable assistant to one wishing 
to impose upon the silly or ignorant; but 
nothing could be more unsuitable to Miss 
Sorel’s present purpose. She, however, thought 
differently. She reasoned to herself that Miss 
Glintwick, being an East Indian, and having 
a Hindoo mother, must necessarily be more 
or less superstitious. The very air of heathen 
India, she thought, with its ruby-eyed idols 
and its gorgeous temples, must be full of 
‘superstition, and no native could fail to be in- 
fected by it. 

The strange, supernatural tales to which 
the Asiatics love to listen for hours together, 
and with which Hellice was no doubt familiar, 
had probably made her a willing and implicit 
believer in the fortune-teller's pretended art. 

So thinking, she prepared herself for the 
part she intended to play. The book was 
conned once or twice, and was then returned 
to its concealment. 

Miss Sorel glanced over the volumes belong- 
ing to the place and found them to be books 
of poems belonging to Lady Redwoode. 

“* Very good,” she thought. ‘This is Lady 
Redwoode’s private resort. No one will 
wonder to find it locked and the key gone if 
the discovery be made. This is better than I 


he thrust the travelling. in @ corner, 
gave a laet look at her reflection in the mirrors, 
and cautiously opened the door. 

There =e no magne 2" sight, os 
made a quick egress, the porta ind 
her, and put the key in her pocket. 

She then took her way to the mansion. 

Her path led along the brink of the hill, 

the waterfall beside which Sir Richard 
aughton had first beheld Hellice, past 
arbours, summer-houses, and gardens, until 
at length she emerged into full view of the 
rear of the dwelling and in sight of the ser- 
‘vants’ hall. 

She was totally unfamiliar with the grounds 
and mansion, and had expected to reach a 
different entrance, but she was not dissatisfied 
at her mistake when a rosy-cheeked maid 
emerged from the house and accosted her, in- 
quiring if she could tell fortunes. 

** Aye, that can I!" replied the pretended 
gipsy, with a low courtesy. ‘Shail I tell 


yours, my pretty girl?” 


The maid blushed at the compliment and 
assented. Other servants came trooping ont, 
and the fortune-teller was surrounded and 
called upon for evidences of her skill in the 
| aos art of reading the future. Their 

emands were complied with. ee 9 of 

speedy marriages, unexpected receipts of sums 
of money, the usual letters, and disappoint- 
ments, were liberally dispensed to one and 
all, to the general satisfaction of the good- 
natured and credulous throng, and pieces of 
silver were showered upon the fortune-teller. 

‘* If the young mistress could only see you!” 
said the girl who had first engaged Miss 
Sorel’s attention, and whose faith was in a 
state of the highest activity. ‘‘An English 
gipsy might be a diversion to her, and I am 
sure she would pay you well!’’ 

The fortune-teller drev the girl apart from 
the crowd and besought her to procure an 
interview between the young ladies and her- 
self, offering her newly-acquired gains as a 
reward fcr the favour. 

“I wish I could,” sighed the girl, ‘‘ but it 
would be as much as my place is worth. I 
could not even get speech with either of the 
young ladies, for I am only a kitchen-maid. 

hy, I might live here till I get grey without 
ever being directly 
mistress. And I don’t dare to ask Mrs. Renee 
to take you to Miss Avon’s room. Mrs. 
Renee is Miss Glintwick’s grandmother they 
say, and she’s Hindoo, and has a pair of 
small black eyes that can read your soul; she 
reads the stars she says, and would be jealous 
of you, I make no doubt.” 

Finding the maid thus communicative, 
Miss Sorel questioned her artfully, and was 
made a partaker of all the afloat in 
the servants’ hall. The rival claims of the 
ae ladies to the position of daughter and 

iress to the Baroness were not discussed, 
only because not known. Lady Redwoode 
had preserved this secret from the househoid, 
who did not dream that any uncertainty 
attended tho recognition of Miss Cecile. But 
the attentions of Mr. Andrew Forsythe to the 
heiress were commented upon, the surpassing 
beauty of Hellice extolled, and the fact of a 
relationship between the latter the Hindoo 
insisted upon. 

** Well, if you won’t assist me, I must seek 


the young ladies for myself,” said the pre- | p 


tended gipsy, when she had extracted all the, 
information possible. ‘Look out for the, 
handsome groom, my pretty maid.” 

With this parting injunction, which over- 
whelmed the girl with delight, and which 
seemed greatly to encourage a bashful, good- 
looking groom who had been eyeing the maid 
askance, the fortune-teller turned away, and 
hastened towards the front of the mansion, 


spoken to by the young] y 





determined to linger within the shade of the}, 


trees until one or other of the young ladies 
should venture on the lawn. 

The good fortane that had been with her 
hitherto did not desert her now, for she had | 
scarcely gained the desired shade when her 
keen eyes detected, at some distance down the 
avenue, a lithe, grey-robed figure, wrapped | 
about with a flattering Indian shawl of scarlet 
and gold. 

She recognized the latter at once as belong- 
ing to the visitor of the ruins, and with a bold, 


tended gipsy heard her murmur, in tones 
quivering with feeling. ‘‘I have dreamed of 
it all my life, but I never imagined half its 
quiet beauty and loveliness.” 

Her eyes roamed over the beautiful scene, 
dwelling upon vine-draped cottages, shining 
brooks, green fields, emerald meadows, the 
distant ruins at Sea View, looking hoary with 
age, and, beyond all, the great bright sea. 

It was not to be wondered at that the heart 
of the maiden was touched by the sight of a 
—— beauty of which she had all her life 

reamed, and which she saw now with eyes 
used only to wilder scenes beneath a tropical 


sky. 

Absorbed in contemplation, she did not 
observe her enemy’s approach, until she was 
suddenly startled by a footfall at her side. 

Looking up quickly, her gaze rested upon 
the pretended gipsy. 

She regarded her a moment as if she had 
been a feature of the scenery, and then would 
have turned away, but that her enemy 
detained her by a gesture, saying,— 

‘* Pretty y, shall I tell your fortune? 
Would you know to what end you have crossed 
the wide sea? Cross the gipsy’s hand with 
silver and the future shall be made plain to 


ou. 

‘“‘T do not believe in fortune-telling,”’ replied 
Hellice, simply. ‘I donot wish to know my 
ature, but there is money for you,’’ and she 
drew from her tiny embroidered purse a silver 
coin, and tend it to the woman. 

Tne fortune-teller took it and came still 
nearer. 

“IT am no impostor, gentle lady,” she 
asserted. ‘ You need not believe what I shall 
tell you, but listen to me, I entreat you.” 

Hellice hesitated, then complied with the 
woman's importunities with a smile. 

As she had said, she was entirely destitute 
of faith in the power of any person to read 
the future better than another, but she was 
willing to be amused and to become acquainted 
with the manners of the English gipsy, she 
having encountered many of the nomadic 
race in her native country. 

She extended her small, slender hand, with 
its tapering fingers, and her enemy clasped it 
with something like fierceness, and pretended 
a the delicate lines crossing the pink 
alm. R 

** You were born in a distant country,” said 
Margaret Sorel, speaking with assumed gentle- 
ness. yet feeling a desire to crush that pretty 
hand with her own larger and stronger one. 
‘“‘ You are but partly of English descent. One 
of your parents was a native Hindoo, and you 
have inherited many of her traits——” 

Hellice half snatched away her hand, & 
quick flash mounted to her cheeks, and she 
would have uttered an exclamation but for 
the remembrance that it was only a gipsy who 
was speaking. 

It was evident that she did not feel flattered 
at the communication she had received, but a 
scornful smile curved her lips at her own 
momentary folly in resenting it. 

‘Well, go on!” she said, —- 

‘You do not like me to say that you are 
part Hindoo,” declared the fortune-teller, 


| eyeing her keenly. ‘‘ Have you deemed other- 


wise ? 





assured step, she hurried towards her. A{| Hellice grew pale, but her voice and 
brisk walk of some minutes brought her close manner were full of haughtiness as she 
to the mai’en, who was walking to and fro responded,— — 
under the trees, enjoying with rare a the; ‘“ How can it matter to a stranger what I 
songs of the birds, the sweetness of the air,’ may have thought? I will go in—— 
the beautiful scenery that lay at the foot of “Pardon the poor gipey oe lady. I 
the hill, and her glimpees of the distant sea. | meant not to offend. Shall I talk to you of 

Her face was as m and as sweet as the love? I read in your face that you are just 
starry night. There was no trace of storm in learning the sweet lesson, but I bid you 
her bright countenance ; no gloom in her dark, , beware. The man you love is not free to 
passionfal eyes; no sadness in the expression wed. Be warned in time and avoid him, or & 
of her delicate mouth. She seemed very dreadfal doom will be yours!” 

Hellice withdrew her hand from the 


happy and content, and there was an appear- | : 
ance of purity about her which impressed woman's grasp, half alarmed at her menacing 


even the woman who was approach. tone and the fierce glitter of her eyes. 
ing her with a heart filled with jealousy and: ‘I repeat it—he is not free to wed!" cried 
hatred. ‘ the divorced wife, vehemently. ‘‘ A marriage 


“Qh, this dear old England!” the pre- between you and him can never take place. 
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Be cold to ‘him, avoid bim, hate bim—do 

ing bot Jove him and smilempon him. | 
In a love for him lies your life-long misery 
and desolation !”’ 

Heliice retreated a step, impressed with the 
idea that the woman before her was:a lunatic. 

The sweet f s at her heart, the: 
existence of which she had not suspected, 
were shocked into premature being. 

She was deathly pale, her eyes glowed with 
a strange kind of luminousness, and her heart 
throbbed, 

At this jancture the ring of horses’ hoofs 
was heard in the avenue almost at/hand. The 
pretended gipsy and her intended victim had 
been too much absorbed to hear the closing of 
the gates, and this sound was their t 
intimation of an 

Heltice looked up, uttered a joyinl exclama- 
tion, and sprang towards*the foremost rider, 

who checked his steed at sight of her and 
leaped to the ground. 

As may be guessed, the rider was ‘Sir 
Richard Haughton. 

His proud, calm face became radiant at 
sight of the Hast Indian girl, and his eyes 
beamed with a strangely tender expression as 
he marked that her attitude was that of one 
desiring seenestione As for Hellice, her .coun- 
tenance was by a lovely bioom, and 
her expression of alarm changed to one of 
security. 

Both, after a glance at each other, in which 
soul spoke to soul, turned their gaze upon the 
fortane-teller. 

Strong in the belief that her disguise would 
ae even the penetration of her former hus- 

; the -divorced wife stood her ground. 
with a qaick movement she drew forward her 
flowing locks to shade her face, and ‘then 
folded her bande upon her breast. She did 
not look =p openly, but watched Sir Richard 
with a fartive, steal 


. “IT am not used to E 
gipsies, and this onefrightened me. oe 
Say the poor woman would not willingly haw ve 
deonstd me.” 

‘* But what could she-have said to frighten 
you, Miss Glintwick?’’ inquired the young 
a “Was she attempting to extort 

ney ” 

Hellice replied in the negative, and Jooked 
so embarrassed and confused that Sir 
Richard's keen perception warned him that 
he had been the subject of the gipsy's 
remarks. He leoked again at the latter, then 
his face darkened and his brows grew stern. 

He had recognised his divorced wife, not- 
withstanding her 

For a moment ‘he was chilled to the heart 
‘with apprehension as to what she might have 
said. Perhaps she had declared herself his 
wife perhaps had told the story.of om 

bee wr with antrathful colouring— 
represented him as unfai > 
herself as & wronged yet loving wife. A cold 
pean broke.outupon his pale forehead, 
nd in ‘that moment.of anguish he know that 
he loved ‘Hellice Glintwick already as he had 
never loved before and as he would never 
cease to love—with all the ardour of » proud, 
strong nature and a passionate soul. 

He looked at Hellice for confirmation of his 
suspicion, almost expecting to find her gaze 
intentionally averted ; but her clear, truthful 
eyes, like wella.of burning sunshine, met his 
ag amabipee before, 
faintly like a lamp shining th h @ thin 
a in ~ P ing throug 

There was no aversion, no contempt, no 
suspicion in her glance, and at once his heart 
grew light under the convietion that he had 
come in time to interrupta eommanication 
that might. hawe been fatal to his 

“You mnst not-heed the idle words of a 
wandering gipsy, Miss Glintwiok,” he said, in 
his usua tones, as the maiden remained 
silent. ‘The gipsy’s trade is to obtain money 


and her cheeks glowed 4 ‘No. 


trusting, but Lam eure you have no faith in 
‘her randem guesses | ’’ 

“ None whatever !’’ declered Hellice,-smil. 
ing. “It was not what ay eT 
manner that startled me.’ 

At this moment Mr. Williem ‘Haughton, | 


began to lavish upon her that 
seemed to her faliiessanie 

‘+ fancied your name was-Miss Avon,” he 

said,“‘*but ‘whatsiima mame?’ *A-rose:by 
any other name a assweet.’ Per-jand 
mit me to congrat you Upon your restor- 
ation to your charming mother. ‘Lady Red- 7 
—_ is. one of ——_ eee hore 

lovely person ensbrines:a lovely. ‘ 
Redwoode isi ‘ 


power of expression . 
as her obild, but that happiness was reserved | 
another.” 


for: 
Mr rn looked at-her i. a 
comprehending 
me that “ it was all right,’ 
hie brow cleared and -he ‘ to inquire: 
she liked ods “my ‘her ancestors. 4 
th the enshusiesm i 


+ oienbteyee aie 
‘Sir Richard moved towards the pretended 
gipsy, who maintained -her tion, feeling. 
secure in-her diaguise, in © to wateh the, 
intercourse of the man she loved with the 
“| She she now hated, 

was watching Hellice with an angry, 
envious look: when the young Baronet: whis- 
|pered at her ear,— 


~~ 


dare you-pollate ' 
and innocent girl -with your fonl tongue ?: 
way, if you would a be committed-te-gaol 


as 2 trespasser and 47° 


struck, 

“ Richard!’ she gasped. 

Bosom caioie by the one word,— 

“ Richard!’ she seid.again, in fierce, 
agonized whisper, looking at him imploringly. 


me all these years, and now a childish 


tell you I am no meek, pining 

and weep for your loss, bata bitter, ee 
woman.:able to avenge herself upon you: and 
ceeaaadidiomete teenies nee 


’ Hellice 

The young Baronet aoe only by pointing 
towards the lodge gate 

The divorced wife breathed hard and pressed 
~ hands upon: her heart. to still its frenzied 


“ You order me from your presence as unfit 
to was she eaid, “ the. same low, 


former. 

deadly in its import that he 
voluntarily sbaddered. iaobomeete 
away through the shadows of the trees, her 
soanlet cloak floating out-behind her like a 
blood-dyed banner. 





by working on the fears of the young and 


r pel wooing: 


The decreed wife reeled as if she had been) her 


in- 
dashed} that was 


Miss Gilinsmich® be anid, eoies ae “ but 
netthink that woman will dare molest 


actions were at 

oe stzangely enough, never 

meal among the mentally afflicted. 
**\Do not. be. alarmed, Miss Glintwick. I will 
}prokect you,” and he-smiled benignantly upon 
Hellice thanked him, and a gardener coming 


re: the horses were delivered into dis guardian 

p while the trio advanced slowly ieaenis 

the maneion.. Sir Riohard-walked close beside 

peer sepaasion of youth ond his fi 
yo a air 

foaorien abe 


awith a sweet, inefla 
ness, et ee Hellice, and the 
Sa ey eS 
er dark loveliness e pwee 
ndbos naptaneerape sear. 
wrapped im vague, 


discovery which 


j | Margaret Sorel cous de epon. haw. that 


their hearts were no longer withous@n ob- 
}jeot about which to entwine the fairast hopes 


yend upon which to lavish a-wealth of affec- 


“bar, Be 


But while Hellice’s discovery was but melt 
acknowledged to herself, as begame.a an 
amodest:maiden, Sir Richard's -centrib 

1 ee the great purpose he had formed 
and winning her to be all-his own. 


_ 


CHAPTER XIL. 


What wit so-sharp is found in age or youth 
That can distinguish truth from treachery ? 
Falsehood puts on the face of simple truth, 
And masks?’ th’ habit of plain honesty, 
When she-in heart intends most villainy. 
— Mirror for Magistrates. 
Czecuz raised herself. upon her arm and 
looked intently into the nig her ayah as 
the latter bent towards her, without changing 
kneeling position. That face, brown and 
raddy Tynan ney sbeanty, was instinct with 
The small black 


that. would. have 
reeoil in fear and aversion. 
mh. #. pa Ny gn art 
an 
mamoting Jook,, .and,.teok.. between her. white © 
her brown. band, and caressed. it as 
a a sald might -have played sith a sleeping 
+ Dee 


” she murmared sofily ‘you 
‘‘ Anything, my sweet |’ cried she Hindoo, 


am we 
aa ness, 
‘what is this girlto you? You have mourned | other.than 


~for.me,.wonld you.not?” 


han 
than I to thee,,blue-eyed.danghter of t 
Command me, Cegile, and I wili _ Shall 
the lady of fede away and leave 
you heiress.of all oo 
low .and.terrible, and ber eyes 
anes: ies a [coats light. age 
aw your pat! 
autumn leat the.wind? Speak, com- 


ife, | zaand, my darling, that I may.prove to you my 
of. fideli 


t . 
 Gacile's eek. bhat..eaemed formed. for 
tender utterances, reflested the wicked .amile 
i Her which her fond 


blue eyes 
ee ee oe 
; im expression, the 
pnee opencen do _ 
though oy seahet secciness inachfatien aside 
and revealed @ hideously deformed seyl. She 
eontinued éo play withthe ayeh's band, as if 





Sir Richard became slightly pale, but, as 


she exulted in her complete supremacy over 
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that perverted nature, and as one who plays 
with a deashed bloodhound. 

“ Ibsee' I could not ask too mtch of you, 
Renee,” she waid absently. 

“Try:mecand see,” returned the ayah. 
‘‘ You have ‘never‘asked anything of me in 
vain as yet. Your life has been a bed of 
— my sweet. No i has oe to 
rown upon you or speak harshly to you, 
— have fawned upon you from your 
bi Fae 

“All but Hellice,” said Cecile, «discon: 
tentedly. 

“All but Hellice,” repeated the Hindoo, 
compressing her lips. ‘Your cousin’ has 
always been strange-and peculiar. She would 
not tell a falsehood to save her life, I: do 
believe,” and her: tone grew contemptuous. 
‘She would be a saint, I suppose. Isit of her 
you would speak, Cecile? Do you fear her?”’ 

“ Yes, I fear her—that‘is'the word!’ cried 
Cecile. ‘‘ Oh,:Renee,-you have not noticed’ as 
I have done that Lady Redwoode is undecided 
and wavering between Hellice and me. She 
wents to make-us: co-heiresses, and I smiled 
and acceded to'the wish when my Keart was 
fall-of bitterness and anger, And ‘when «my 





head has lain on her bosom, Renee, and I 
have lookedup into her face, it has worn an 
absent, anxious expression, and I knew ‘she 
was thinking of Hellice. This very morning, 
atthe breakfast table, I uttered some idle, 
pretty compliments to mamma; she smiled 
and thanked me, and then turned her eyes 
upon Hellice, who sat silent and thoughtfal, 
and I ‘fancied my mother's gaze was one of 
anxious questioning. 

“ Perhaps it'was,” said the ayah, moodily. 

“Bat it must not be'so;”’ exciaimed Cecile, 
in alarm. “What if she were to adopt 
Hélliceas her daughter? What if she were 
to settle‘her private fortune upomher? What 
if, indeed she were to take her in my place? , 
I téll you, Renee, that Hellice with her proud 
silence and grave demeanour is making an 
impression upon Lady Red woode's heart which 
I may not:be able'to effuee. ‘This must not 
goon. You must help me, Renee.” 

« wacom Ste sere the Hindoo, in ‘the | 
soft acceuts of her native tongue. 

“I know not how,” answered Cecile, in the ' 
same language. ‘But one end isto. be! 
obtained. Lady Redwoode mast be induced 
to look ‘coldly-upon Hellice. Shemust 
and dislikesher. She must give her a home 
only from a sense of daty. 'Can ‘you bring 
this-about?” 

a. I we the mee ear in which to 
whisper things against Hellice,” replied the 
the ayah, thoughtfully. ‘It is‘for you to 
poison the mind of Lady Redwoode against 

‘ cousin. ws heart has not weak, ' 
¢, my pet? nor is your skill im making 
people believe incredible things lost." 











{ 
“ Dchope not, but Indo not wish to betra f 
| intercede for her: with manuimsa; you must 


myself as'Hellice’s enemy. Yet I will use‘al 
my inflaence ‘with mamma against Hellice. 
Ob, Renee; I wish I ‘had my ‘cousin’s beauty 
instead of this: pink and white ess of 
mine. Lady “Redwoode said morning 
‘that Hellice was far more beautifal:than I. 
It has always been so. ‘Strangers always 
prefer her to me, and I must remaim in ‘the 
background asa foil to her beauty. I will 
not submit to-a position second.to my cousin’s 
im any Tr 

“ Nor need ‘you,”’ said the-ayah. ‘If in- 
sinuations and falsehoods fail to rid ‘you of 
Hellice, there remains another resource.” 

‘“And* that?’ questioned Cecile, her face 


ling. 

_~ Hindoo touched ‘her breast signifi- 
cantly. 

Cecile casts fearful glance around ber, and | 
then looked’ eagerly into the . brown face, | 
whose expression had grown even more | 
terrible in its wicked meaning, and whispered | 
in the ayah's native tongue,— 

‘You mean that box of powders and 
waters? “‘Youvhave iteafe, Rense? Show it | 
me ” 





of ther dress: a ‘heavy gold chain of coneider- | the sleeping maiden, in regarding her inno 


able length. At its extremity, cleverly von- 
cealed beneath her ample bodice, was a small, 
curiously wrought box of gold, remarkable for 
its: elaborate workman+hip and for the four 
small ‘bat liquid rubies set in its corners. A 
tiny gold ‘key depended also from the chain, 
and with ite aid Renee unlocked the shiaing 
box. She'then raised the lid. 

Its contents consisted simply of balf-a- 
dozen crystal phials, fitted with glass stoppers 
under close-fitting caps of chased gild. The 
tiny ‘phials« were filled, three with clear and 
colourless liquids, as limpid as water, and the 
remaining three'with powders, the contents 
of ‘two: ‘being as white as freshly gathered 
snow, andthe third of a deep sea-green hue, 
resembling a powdered emerald. 

“Are they not beautiful ?'’ asked Renee, in 
a tone of ‘ardent admiration, as she held wp 
alternately the phials to the light. “This is 
a ae Cevile; that soothes the inhaler to 
a deli sleep from which there is no awak- 
ening. The flowers from’ which it was dis- 

illed at midnight, when the moon was at the 
fall, grow'in rank marshes in India, guarded 


(by: venomous’ serpents. This,’ and she ex- 


hibitedthemext, ‘grew in a serpent’s fangs ; 
and this,” taking up a third, ‘“produces a 


wasting away that cannot be told from con. 


sumption. But I need not explain their 
separate properties: to you. When you have 
need of me you have but tospeak.”’ 

“IT may have! need ef those things sooner 
than you dream,” said Cecile, gloomily, yet 
not without# shudder, asshe looked upon the 


\damgerous: weapons at-her control. “I will 


wait \till»other: means fail. Pat them away, 
— . I only desired to know that they were 
safe, 

The Hindoo obeyed, concealing her deadly 
treasure in her bosom, and fastening above it 


her small red shawl, while Cecile sank back | 


upon her pillow and regarded her bands com- 


poeniy. holding them up as.the-eyah bad | 


isplayed the phials. 

** You would not think, Renee,” she said, 
“that those fingers of mine could administer 
a potion frcm, those phials to any human 
being, but you do not know me yet, When 
things ‘go on smoothly I am as bright and 
pleasantias sunchine and would bestow gifts 


those I Mike; but when I hate anybody I , 
cannot be happy until they are out of my | 
ot) 


Way. 
«There is'ino° need that you should be 
troubled° bythe presence of one ‘you dislike, 
my' pet.” 

‘*I havethought out a new programme for 
you, ‘Renee;” declared Cecile, musingly. 
‘Your constant (attendance apon me keeps 
alive Lady: Retwoode’s:suspicions. You mast 
leave me more to myself and attend more 
upon my'consin. You mast profess more love 
for -Helkice; you must find opportunities to 


extol her beanty, and declare that she ia wise 
in the know of poisons; that —in short 
—she has all the sabtlety and superstition 


» that characterizes you.” 


‘«But every minute spent away from you 
will be heavy and-sorrow-laden,” objected the 
Asiatic. 

** You have promized to obey meimplicitly,’’ 
paid Occile, impatiently. “ Doas I sexy with- 
outany questioning. You must also be « epy 
upon Helliee. Tellme all she does and'says, 
how sheregards mamma's choice, and what 
her feelings atetowards me. J believe I have 
nothing more toray, and will sleep now.” 


She raised her head indolently and bestowed | 
ackies upon ‘the ayah, who returned it ‘with | 


interest. Cecile then gathered op her form 
into a comfortable position, nestled her head 
upon her pillows, and closed her eyes as if in 
slumber. ‘Remee drew over her a shawl and 
maintained ‘her humble porition, watching 
her young mietrets with a strange and loving 
devotion. 

The siesta was of congidereble duration, 
but the ayah never for of moment relax:d 


| cent-seeming countenance, and in croning low 
Hindoo melodies that were as sweet as silver 
chimes. When Cecile awakened those low 
musical murmurs were the first sounds that 
greeted her ears, as had been the case from 
her infancy. She unclosed her eyes with her 
usual languid indolence, aml inquired‘ the 
hour. 

‘““Two o'clock, my pet,” was the prompt 
reply, as the ayah glanced at the pretty clock 
on the mantel-piece, ‘You have slept past 
the luncheon hour, bat Lady Redwoode has 
jast sent you some refreshments.” 

She arose and with her swift, almost noise- 
less movements wheeled towards the couch a 
small inlaid table, depressed its top util it 
, was almost level with the conch, and’ then 

brought and placed upon it a heavy silver 
tray, Jaden with a emall and exquisitely bean- 
tiful-sitver téte-d-téte service. The little coffee- 
urn was sending forth a cloud of fragrant 
steam; the white, crisp rolls were yet warm, 
and the delicate broiled bird reposed‘above'a 
hot-water dish that kept it watm while’ pre- 

Ferving ite jaices. With nimble fingers’ Renee 

filled a Sevres cup with coffee, and served it 

to Cevile without cream or svgar, after the 
Arab fashion. 

| The maiden sipped her coffee indotently 
and trifled with her food, chattering away 8s 
merrily as an mnocent child might have done. 

When she had finished, and the table’ had 

been removed, she commanded her wardrobe 

to be displayed before her, and amused herself 
in selecting the dress in which she appeared 
to best advantage. 

“I must pay attention to even the smaflest 
trifles, Renee,’’ she said, when her choice had 
been made. “I am determined that to-day 


mamma shall change her opinion concerning - 


my inferiority to Hellice.”’ 

“ And that Mr. Forsythe shall admire you, 
my pet?” 

‘Don't speak of him!” exclaimed Cecile, 
her brows contracting. ‘He is bitten with 
the prevailing madness of admiration fer 
Hellice. He talked abont her this morning. 
until I was tired of hearing her name, yet be 
is paying court to me, and mamma wishes me 
to marry him. Well, we shall see what will 
be ! ” 


“ The heiress of Redwoode can marry whom 
she likes,” said the ayah, as she loosened 
' Cecile’s hair and let it fall around her 
shoulders like a mantle of ‘gold, 

** We won't talk of my marriage at present,”’ 
said the maiden, frowning. “I may have 
views myself of which I have not spoken. 
There was one in India—but we won't speak 
of him now,” she added, sighing. ‘ Hasten, 
Renee, and let me go downstairs. Perhaps 


at this moment Hellice is undermining me ™m 


the esteem of Lady—mamma.” 

Renee complied with the commands of ‘her 
young mistress in silence, She gathered the 
glivtering hair into a shining coil, and adorned 
it with a spray of melting turquoise gems. 
She brought a robe of lustrous fabric of the 
palest azure blue, shotwith silver, put it ppon 
Cecile, and completed the toilet with a fléw- 
ing sash, a white lace jacket, and the tur- 

' quoice jewels which had been the gift of Lady 
woode. anise 
{ «Your dress is perfect, my pet!” said the 
Hindoo, admiringly. “No one will prefer 
Eeilice to you to-day. Look out of the win- 
Gow. Your cousin is coming up the walk 
with two gentlemen, and you can Fee for 
‘ yonreelf that she cannot compare with you.’ 
Cecile cbeyed, looking out throngh the lace 
curtains, and beheld Hellice slowly approach- 
ing the dwelling, shyand silent, attended by 
Sir Richard Haughton and his uncle. 
‘Her Gress is inferior to mine,” she said, 
' complacentiy. “I wonder who that tall, fair 
gentleman, the younger of the two, is. He is 
very hendeome, Renee. He seems strangely 
| devoted to Hellice for a perfect stranger, does 
; be not?” 
| The syah assented, and Cecile watched the 


The Hindoo loosened from beneath the neck ' her vigilance, employing hertelf in fanning [ little croup until they had disappeared in the 
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shadow of the mansion. 


way downstairs. She paused 
the door of the drawing-room, not to collect 
her self-possession, for she rarely lost that, 
but to see that the train of her robe was in 
proper position, and that its adornments were 
were fully exhipited. 

She was not troubled with the timidity 
usual to young girls, and she was delighted 
with the opportunity of creating a sensation. 
Opening the door, therefore, at the moment 
Ww. @ servant stepped forward to perform 
the office, she swept into the magnificen 
drawing-room with a stateliness and dignity 
which a duchess might have envied. 

Lady Redwoode was seated near the centre 


of the apartment, surrounded by a pleasant 
group, which Hellice was the prominent 
member. The latter, her face all Seicheneee 


and sparkle, was speaking at the moment of 
hér cousin’s entrance, and those around her 


were listening to her words as though they | 
had been charmed utterances. At sight of , her self-possession, painfull 


Cecile the Baroness arose and came forward 
to meet her, drawing her daughter's arm 
throngh her own. 

‘* Cecile,”” she said, ‘these gentlemen are 
= near neighbours and friends who have 

led to welcome you and your cousin home. 
Permit me to introduce Sir. Richard Haugh- 
top, and his uncle, Mr. Haughton. Gentle- 
men, this is Miss Avon, my daughter by my 
first marriage.” 

Cecile inclined her head in response to the 
salutations and congratulations of Lady Red- 
woode'’s friends, and eank indolently into an 
arm-chair which Mr. Andrew Forsythe placed 
for her use, : 

“This young lady is your daughter, then, 
Lady Redwoode?” exclaimed Mr. William 
Haughton, with a puzzled countenance. 
“Why, I thought the other one was your 
child. I am sure she looks most like you |” 

* You think that my niece resembles me, 
Mr. Haughton?” 

‘Much more than her cousin. I noticed it 

_ when I first caw her.” 

“Bat Hellice is dark and I am fair,”’ said 
her ladyship, smiling. ‘‘Our featares are 
totally unlike.” 

“True, but the expression is very like,” 
said Mr. Haughton, looking from Hellice to 
the Baroness. There is a strong resemblance, 
bat I cannot tell in what it consists, I 


think——"’ he added, and then paused 
oes » half frightened by the dark frown 
whic cile bestowed upen him, 


It instantly disappeared, leaving the fair 
face without a flaw, but the impression of 
that look never faded from the mind of the 
poor gentleman, who conceived an instant 
aversion to the blonde beauty which all her 
arts could not efface. He did not dare finish 
his sentence, but the Baronet, all unconscious 
of the uncertainty attending the identity of 
Lady Redwoode's daughter, came to his uncle's 
rescue, 

‘*T, too, have noticed the resemblance,” he 
said. ‘‘ It is too subtle for analysis, but it is 
very plain,” 

‘Do you notice it also, Mr. Kenneth?” 
asked the Baroness, in what appeared to Sir 
Richard an incomprehensible state of agita- 
tion. 

Her ladyship's adviser glanced at the blash- 
ing Hellice, and replied in the affirmative, 
adding that it was singular that he had not 
noticed it before. 

“Tt strack me at first,’ observed Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe, but I ascribed it to a 
family resemblance, Miss Glintwick being 
Lady Redwoode's niece.” 

This remark sufficed to explain the resem- 
blance, and no one thought farther of the 
matter, unless it might be the Baroness, who 
became grave and thoughtful, and watched 
the rival maidens with anxious glances. 

Unconscious of the anger burning in her 
cousin's heart, Hellice exerted herself to cheer 


Then, after a last 
glance at her toilet, she arose and made her 
@ moment at 





ances were full 


modestly, in low, sweet, calm tones that 
sounded like exquisite music, and her utter- 
of gentile, girlish wisdom, or 
graceful enthusiasm that charmed and de- 
lighted her hearers. Entirely unaware that 
she had become the cynosure of observation, 
she conversed with Sir Richard Haughton and 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe, the colour burning 
deeply in her cheeks, her eyes shining under 


her brows like a and her bright, passion- 
ful face glowing an kling with goodness. 
Cecile glanced at the grey robe, relieved 


only by a knot of scarlet ribbon at the dainty 
throat, and by the Indian shawl which Hellice 
still wore, and then at her own costly cos- 
tume, and her heart overflowed with bitter- 
, ness, and she could have torn her silken robe 
| to shreds because it had failed to win her the 
admiration and observation which Hellice so 


| unconsciously won without an effort. 


‘“‘ Let her triamph now,” she thought in her 


heart. 


** It shall not be for long.” 


This resolve comforted her, and she resumed 


ces at her face. 


way was her envy apparent. 


softly. 





her aunt and entertain their guests, the task 
seeming to devolve upon her. She talked 


nerves. 


(To be continued.) 








BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


—0i—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tae shaded lamp throws weird and fantas- 
tic shadows in the sick room; long rays of 
light branch out across the ceiling, and move 
' to-and-fro. 

The shadows of two figures are thrown out 
in strong relief upon the ceiling—two heads 
can be seen bent 


y conscious that 
her constrained silence had not been unnoticed 
| by Lady Redwoode and by Mr. Andrew For- 
sythe, and that the keen-eyed Mr. Kenneth 
had stolen frequent 
| ‘The conversation dri 
topics of the day to a discussion of life in 
, India, and the manners and customs of the 
transplanted Englisb. Hellice described the 
habits and amusements of the Anglo Indians, 
and frequently endeavoured to draw her cousin 
into the discussion, but Cecile maintained a 
haughty reserve and said little, except in 
monosyllables. Once or twice her lip curled 
when Hellice had given some apt description 
that was particularly pleasing, but in no other 


from the ordinary 


‘You musn't look like that,” he whispers, 
cautiously. ‘‘ You musn’t go about like that, 
with your teeth chattering! and, above all, 
take care to tell everyone that Ido not think 
your grandmother can last till morning.” 

‘I will do all you tell me,” Margaret an- 
swers, fervently, and opening a door in the 
passage, calls out, ‘‘ Anne, go in, and sit with 
your mistress till I come back.” 

When Anne stolidly enters Mrs. Rea’s 
room, she seats herself at the foot of the bed, 
and in a minute a weak voice asks,— 

‘“* Who is there ?”’ 

“It is me, ma’am—Anne,” the girl 
answers. 

“Is there anyoue else in the room?” 
anxiously. 

“No, ma’am ; Miss Margaret has gone down 
with the doctor.” 

The glass into which Dr. Smith has put 
the drops stands at the foot of the bed. 

“ The wine-glass—give it tome!" Mrs. Rea 


whispers. 

And Anne brings it to the side of the bed, 
and stands looking down at the drawn, dis- 
tressed face of her mistress, room ong 
now an expression of utter misery and - 
tion. 

“Let me hold it for you, ma'am,” 8 
Anne, guiding the glass to the feeble, palsied 
grasp, and thinking how , very much 
worse the mistress looks to- t. ‘Oh my, 
ma’am, you’ve been and spilt it all! What shall 
Ido now?” cries the girl, as very awkwardly 
the old lady has let it fall. Vv 
‘+ It—doesn’t—matter,’’ she says, gasping 
between each word. ‘Anne, I have a fancy 
for a little milk with a spoonful of brandy in 
it. Get it for me, like a good girl, without Miss 
Margaret seeing you.” ‘ 
Anne obeys, and gets the brandy and milk ; 
and the news of Dr. Smith's opinion of the 
mistress having reached the servants’ hall, 
Anne's request is looked upon by them all as 
a sure sign of the betterness that comes before 
death. 

“ That is very good,” Mrs. Rea says, feebly, 
looking at Anne very piteously. ‘I think, 
Anne, they kept me too low. Do you 
think that by-and-by, when Miss Margaret is 
out of the room, you could get me a little 
beef tea?” ’ 
‘Of course, ma’am,” Anne says, as if 
humouring a sick child, and concluding the 
mistress is a little light-headed. 
‘And now I think I will sleep,’ the old 





together. The room is in ; lady says, with a weary sigh, turning away 
absolute silence ; Mrs. Rea is asleep, and the | her 
trampling of the surf upon the beach is the 
only sound that can be heard, except the deep; 
laboured breathing of the patient. ames he! 
The two dark shadows waver and move,’ head nurse. She looks instinctively for the 
bending and lengthening. From between the or that Dr. Smith had left ready, and her 
drawn curtains ef the bed they do not see 
two eager eyes peering with a tense, terrified | 
expression. Mrs. Rea has rai 


face; and Anne goes back to her post at 
the foot of the bed. : 

| By-and-by Margaret comes back again and 

dismisses Anne, and resumes her position of 


ds turn cold and damp ~ a 
‘‘Has Mrs. Rea taken it? Did Ann 


@ give 
raised herself a it to her? It was no act of mine then!” thinks 
little, and is watching, with glaring eyes, Dr.’ Margaret, her heart beating to suffocation. 
Smith dropping something into a wine-glass. 

She can only see his back, but the light falls 
fall on Margaret's face, as she stands holding her from head to foot; she glances fearfully 
the wine-glass, which trembles visibly in her towards the bed—the hea 
grasp, and Margaret's face is white with ex- bed—a four-poster, with dark, sombre, crim- 
citement and fear. 

“Take care you don’t drink it yourself, | 
Margaret,” Dr. Smith whispers, softly, but 
soft as the words are they reach those intent | 
ears that are strained to hear, and she sees' sobbing of the waves upon 


| If she should have taken it? If she 
were gone already? A guilty tremor shakes 


, old-fashioned 
' gon curtains. 


No sound proceeds Np the silent — 
lying there. .Margaret can hear n a 
the fond beating of her own heart, the 


the shore. In 


his hand across his forehead in a silence she sits, and listens, and waits—for 


esel we 
d , nervous sort of way as he speaks. 
“No fear of that,’’ Margaret rejoins, equally 


he says, in his ordinary tone, lowered, of course, 
on account of the weak state of Mrs, Rea, 
= Margaret’s lips are white as she answers, 
“ es.”” 

His cold lookot displeasure steadies her 
She follows him to the door. 





ret,” fascination. The 


what ? 
For the time when she will be able to go 
out through the house and say that old Mrs. 


There stands the empty wine-glass on the 
table by the bed where Anne had it. 
Margaret stares at it with a kind of awful 


lass is empty, she must 
have taken it! And if she has taken it, she 
must be—— 


"s eyes, dilated with horror, Oring 


to the bed again. She cannot 
herself to look yet; her mouth feels parched 
and dry 


And when they both, with one accord, ' Rea has died in her sleep. 
glance in between the curtains, the patient is, | 
to all intents and purposes, still calmly sleep- 
ing the heavy sleep of exhaustion. 

** You will carry out my orders, Marga 
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The moaning waves sound like the mur- 
muring voices of a great crowd. 

If it should be found ont? If it wasknown? 
There would be just such a moaning roar of a 
great crowd in her ears, and yet—— 

“TI did not give it to her,” thinks the 
miserable girl; ‘‘no one could say that my 
hand did it,” and stil she stares at the empty 
glass; and the awful night vigil goes on. 

It is getting late, it must be nearly twelve 
o'clock; the tide is at the full, and the great 
waves break with a hollow, booming nd. 

Outside, the pale moonlight floods the earth 
and sheds a cold radiance over the sea. 

Mona stands in her window and watches the 
waves, and thinks of Rex. 

‘* T love you, dear!" she says, softly, to her- 
self, ‘* Rex, my love!” whispering his name— 
oh, so tenderly—as she stands lost in happy 
thought. ‘And perhaps,” she thinks, with a 
soft smile curving her lips, “ perhaps Rex is 
thinking of me.too.”’ 

In all probability he is enjoying the com- 
forts of a pipe, sitting with the Reverend 
John in his study; but surely as his sweet 
little lady-love thinks of him with the deep- 
est, intensest thought, surely if there is an 
affinity of souls, his thoughts will fly to her! 

And still in the chamber of death sits 
—_— pale and watchful, waiting for the 
end ! 

She can bear the uncertainty no longer. 
Shaking with fear she starts softly towards 
the bed, afraid and terrified of what she might 
see; shrinking from the silent, terribly silent, 
form beneath the bedclothes. ,. 

Slowly, slowly, she comes across the room ; 
her knees are shaking, so that she can hardly 
stand. And as she creeps forward her white 
face reflected in the glass makes her start and 
almost cry out. She hardly recognises heiself 
with the awful, horrid expression in her eyes! 

“If Edward was only here!” she thinks. 
“Qh! why am I such a coward? Ah!” 
with a gasp, as she meets the steady gaze of 
her grandmother's eyes, looking at her from 
the pillow. 

How can she meet these eyes, knowing what 
she knows? Isit reproach? Isit contempt? 
What is it she reads in their glance? 

“You have had a nice sleep, grand- 
mamma ?”’ 

“‘Yes; a nice sleep. I am better,’’ says the 
old lady. 

Margaret makes the plunge boldly, but her 
voice is tremulous. 

‘Did Anne give you your medicine, grand- 
mamma—yonr sleeping draught ?’’ 

“I spilt the gla s; it upset,” Mrs. Rea 
answers; and Margsret hardly can know her 
feelings. What is it—relief or disappoint- 
ment—in her anxiety not to a anxious ? 

‘You had a nice sleep without it, grand- 
mamma,” she says, ani the words come with 
difficulty. ‘‘ I was afraid of disturbing you.” 

** No doubt ! no doubt!” 

Mrs. Rea turns away her face. 

‘* Send Martin to me, Margaret,” and there 
is that in her tone that makes Margaret think 
it is as well not to disobey, so Martin is sum- 
moned, and comes to her mistress. 

‘You have-deserted me of late, Martin!” 
Mrs. Rea says feebly, and Martin answers 


ere. 
‘‘T would have come to you if I had been 
let, ma’am!” casting a defiant glance at 
Margaret, who makes a mental resolution to 
ck Martin out of the house the moment the 
reath leaves her grandmother's body. 

‘I would like some beef-tea and a spoonfal 
of brandy,’’ Mrs. Rea looks straight at Martin 
as she speaks. ‘You get it for me yourself, 
Martin,” and Margaret turns pale and faint. 

What does all this mean? 

Martin brings the beef-tea in triumph and 
the brandy, and the old lady takes the nourish. 
ment from Martin’s hands. 

‘“« And now hand me my ge momen ” 

Margaret stares as Martin obeys. 

And at her mistress’s command unlocks the 
jewel case, and lifts out tray after tray of 
jewellery. 





Margaret can see the flashing and sparkling 
of precious stones as Mrs. Rea, with weak, 
was rs, holds up bracelets and neck- 
laces ; they will all be hers soon, and then—— 
Her breath comes fast as she thinks of how 
Edward will love her when that necklace of 
diamonds is about her throat ! 

At the very foot of the box, in the bottom 
tray of all, lies an old miniature. 

Mrs. Rea opens it herself, and gazes long at 
the face inside. 

“Who is it, I wonder?” thinks Margaret, 
noticing a tear slowly stealing down her 
grandmother’s wasted cheek, and she moves 
a@ little nearer the bed. 

‘‘Dear grandmamma, Dr. Smith said you 
were to be kept very quiet. Edward, you 
know—very, very quiet!” she said, 

Mrs. Rea looks at her for a moment, and 
then motions to Martin to lock away the 
jewels again—all but the miniature, and that 
she holds in her hands. 

Margaret would give worlds to know what 
she is thinking about, but dare not ask. 

Her mind misgives her when her grand- 
mother speaks next. 

‘* You can leave me, Margaret ; Martin will 





take care of me to-night. Now go!’ and 
Margaret, awed by the strange manner, obeys, 
and for awhile there is deep silence in the room. 
Mrs. Rea speaks at last. 
“ Martin, fetch Miss Mona.” | 
And Martin, wondering greatly, goes} 
swiftly, and wakes Mona from her first sleep, 
and presently Mona, in a white dressing-gown, | 


bed, all the long weary hours watching 
patiently. And no sleep has come to her soft 
bright eyes, her hand etill lies in her grand- 
mother's clasp—Martin slumbers peacefally in 
the arm chair. 

And beyond the closed shutters a new dey 
has come to life, and the bright, pure light of 
early morning sweeps away the rolling clouds, 
and bright and fresh, and altogether lovely, 
shines the glorious light over land and sea, 

The light filtering through- the sbutters 
shines on the weary face of the sick woman, 
and touches Mona's white draperies, as she 
sits motionless. * 

And then Mrs. Rea wakes from her rest- 
less sleep, and looks fall at Mona. 

“Ts Martin there?” 

* Yes, grandmamma.” 

And Martin, hearing her name, comes for- 
ward rabbing her eyes. 

“ Will you please go away for a little 
while, Martin? I have something to say to 
Miss Mona.’’ 

When she has gone, Mrs. Rea raises herself 
a little, and she looks very wretched in the 
clear morning light. 

‘Promise me,”’ she says, quickly, ‘not to 
leave me alone with Margaret. She tried to 
poison me! ” 

“Oh, grandmamma; no!” cries Mona, ina 
shocked voice, and thinking ber grandmother 
is surely raving. 

“T am not mistaken. I know it, I heard 
her! Oh! she might have let me die when 
Heaven should call me. I did not expect 


and her long hair in a loose plait hanging that of Margaret, and I had left her every- 
down her back, comes softly into the room,! thing. She knew it, and then to poison me!”’ 


and up to the bed. 

‘Did you want me, grandmamma ?”’ 

How changed the old woman is! How worn 
and haggard is her face! And what a piteous, } 
troubled glance she lifts to the girl's soft, gentle 
face looking down at her ! 

She holds out in her trembling grasp the’ 
faded miniature. 

‘Your mother’s picture,” she whispers. 
“You are her very image, child.” 

Mona opens the case, and sees there a softer 
likeness of herself, with the same hazel eyes 
and pretty brown hair. 

“My mother!” she says, softly, thinking 
sadly of the tragic end of that poor young! 
mother, { 

‘Yes, that was my poor Annie, and I want 
you to keep it.” 

“ Thank you, grandmamma,’’ Mona answers. 
“*T shall like to have it very mach.” 

Mrs. Rea lies silent for a while, and Mona, 
filled with a great pity for the loneliness of 
this woman, dying without one being to care, 
lays her soft young hand on that old wasted 
one, and the dim, weary eyes turn to her 





gratefully. 
‘“‘You are like her, and, I—I killed my 
child!” 


‘* You didn’t mean to, grandmamma!’’Mona 
whispers, gently. ‘‘ You wonld have forgiven ' 
my mother if she had lived. It was all a sad, 
bitter mistake, but it is over now.” 

The wasted fingers close in a feeble pressure 
over the young hand. 

“If I had only known,” she whispers. 
‘‘ Heaven forgive me, I was a bard, wicked 
woman, and I hated you, child, because the 
very sight of you was a reproach to me. 
Whenever I looked at your face I seemed to 
see Annie, and I cannot rest. I have never 
rested since. By night and day I hear her 
voice, calling—calling. I have fought against 
it, struggled against it, bat she is always 
there, and you look at me with her eyes, 
and how shall I meet her in Heaven? What 
shall I tell her about her child ?” 

Mona can hardly hear the hoarse, whisper- 
ing voice, but she bends down suddenly, with 
this great pity and sorrow filling her heart, 
and lays her warm young lips on her grand- 
mother’s forehead. 

‘* Tell her, grandmamma, that her child for- 


ve you.” 
a * y * * * 





All night long has Mona sat by Mrs. Rea’s 


“IT will stay with you, of course, grand- 
mamma. I would have come before, bnt 
Margaret said you did not wish for me! ”’ 

A look of deep anger passes over Mrs. 
Rea’s face, 

‘Tt was a plot.” she says. ‘A plot laid by 
that Dr. Smith. Mona, child, see that either 
you or Martin stay with me till the end,”’ 

“I will, grandmamma,” promises Mona, 
thinking that the poor feeble mind is wan- 
dering. 

“You mustn’t say anything, Mona, but 
stay with me. They mustn't suspect we 
know anything. I am only a feeble, dying 
old woman, and they could easily put me out 
of the way. Now call Martin, ard I will 
tell her she is not to leave my room again!” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Waen Dr. Smith drives over to Lonesom 
Lodge in the goodly early morning suoshine 
his mind is fall of various thoughta. He 
looks pale to.day, and as if he had not slept 
last night. 

“TI suppose it will be over,’’ he thinks. ‘I 
shall be greeted with the news that the old lad 
is gone. Then there will be the funeral and 
the reading of the will. And then the next 
event will be the wedding, and I shall be the 
happy possessor of my Margaret and the 
forty thousand pounds! 

He turns in at the gates of Lonesome Lodge 
and starts as he looks at the windows. He 
had expected the blinds would be all down, 
and lo! the windows are open to the morning 
air. Margaret muddled is, be thinks savagely. 

Margaret meets him in the ball, and their 
eyes meet. She is pale and agitated, and 
looks as if she had been crying. 

“« Come into the dining-room,” she whispers, 
and when he has followed her she shuts the 
door carefally, and coming close to him, 
whisperz the story of last night. 

“ And so she never took it!” he says 
blankly, a grey shade coming over his face. 
“‘ Did she suspect, Margaret?” 

“I cannot tell. Only she sent for Mona, 
and she and Martin have mounted guard, and 
now Mona has been sent off in the brougham 
for that clergyman, Mr. Challoner, to come at 
once, and Martin is with grandmamma.” 


The expression of Dr. Edward Smith's face 


is not pleasant to see. 





—— 
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‘I wish to Heaven we had let it alone,” he 
mutters savagely. ‘You are a perfeos fool, 
Margaret, and the whole thing is your fault. 
I might have known you would have made a 
meas of it.’’ 

Margaret beara his rebuke in silence ; but 
her face looks worried and anxious. 

“ You will see her as usual, Edward?” 

‘‘T guppose.so. You are sure she hasn't 
sent for a lawyer or anyone of that sort?” 

‘“* No, nebody !” 

‘‘ Well, see that.she doesn’t. We must be 
cacefal now and humour her. You and I 
understand each other pretty well, Margaret. 
We are inthe same boat, remember, | want 
the forty thousand pounds, aad yu want me, 
We are of one Sind aber about ¢hat.” 

“ Yes,” falters Margaret, who is afraid of 
her Edward when he is like this 

They hold a long ‘consultation, which results 
in Dr, Smith paying his usual professional 
visit, after which he is greatly cheered, for 
Mre. Rea is evidently much worse, and her 
manner being in no way different to himself 
he concludes that all Margaret’s suspicions 
are mere fancies. Up to the present there 
does mot seem to be any probability of Mrs. 
Rea altering her will at the last moment. 

“She is sinking fast,” he whispers to 
Margaret as he takes his departure. ‘'I asked 
her would she like to see the other doctor 
again, but she said it didn’t matter, it would 
soon be all over. I wish to Heaven it was 
all over,” he adds with emphasis. ‘ Good- 
bye, Margaret; I will. call over again in the 
afterneen.” 

And in the afternoon Mrs. Rea,isapparently 
worse ; the weakness has increased alarmingly. 
Bui she seems quite at rest and at peace in 
her mind, and lies contentedly, her band in 
Mona's. 

Margaret tells Dr. Smith of the visit. paid 
by Mr. Challoner the clergyman. 

‘“ He was there for an hour! ” she said, ‘I 
waited downstairs till he left, and then went 
up to grandmamma again.’’ 

a And what did she say ?”’ 

** Nothing ! only that + ~ was at peace.” 

Dr. Smith passes his hand through his 
hair. 

‘“‘T don’t think she.ean last till morning. I 
wish it was all over, Margaret!” 

"S80 dol, Oh, Edward! I am half afraid 
sometimes that grandmamma knows that she 
must have seen or heard,” whispering in a 
low, frightened voice. 

‘“What a fool you are, Margaret! It is 
only a whim she ee taken about that girl, 
Mona! The old. woman’s mind is wandering 
a bit, I famoy.” 

Dr. Smith stays all day at Lonesome Lodge, 
hovering about, waiting for the end, and spend- 
ing the time not unpleasantly in taking mental 
notes of all the possessions that must be his 
before very long. 

Late in. the evening, when the twilight is 
growing shadewy, Mona steals ont to have 
= brief, delightful qnarter-of-an-hour with 

ex. 

At the gate he meets her, and they wander 
down to the sea together and enjoy the 
heaven of each other’s society. 

Dr. Smith sees them as they pass down 





towards the shore, and his face grows very 
black, and his heart beats fast with a great 
maddening jealousy. He wonld like to see | 
Mona stricken down with come great tronble, | 
He cannot bear that she shonld be happy with 
the man she loves. 
the shadow of the stunted pines he | | 
watehes, till the two figures come back again ; Bb 
and, in the soft bush of the summer darkness © 
he sees Rex Challoner take Mona into the | 
shelter of his arms to say ‘‘ Good-night! ” j 
He can just hear the man’s deep, whispered 
words. He cam fancy the rapture of that 


embrace, the happineas of that kiss! The ; 
blood seems to rush, ringing to his brain, He 
sees only the woman he loves in the arms of 
another man; passive, happy, in his cjnsp. 
He hears the girl’s soft, sweet ‘‘ Good-night, 
Rex!’ 


And then she comes flitting up. in the 
sae 2 gloom alone. 

And once again the man's fond, tender 
tenes echo back “<4 “.Geed- night |” 

Mona starts, as from ont.of the darkness) 
comes Dr. Smith suddenly aad instinctively. 
She hurries forward, but he keeps pace with | 
her flying steps. She is afraid of him! and 
why does he not speak? Why does he walk 
beside her like this ? 

They have reached the door together. 

Mona turns and looks up at him, and draws 
back in terror at the awfal look in his face. 
Even in the ma she can see his extreme 
pallor, and his pone like two. burning coals,, 
He stretches out onevhand to grasp hers. 

“You shall never be his!” his veioe cries 
in a Pek gw cana ye tpe ** TL syear,’’ 

from. within is barst 
wide — gt Margaret's veice cries ont,— 
$ Edward, Edward! Qaick, 
is oe ing.’ 

Ia the flood of light from the hall she has 
jast caught sight of her Edward, his hand in 
pani 8; and she turns with a gasping seb.on 

ona. 

“ You shan’t triumph long; grandmamma 
is dying!” 

And Mosa darts past her into the house, 
——— Martin is heard calling out, 
oudly,— 

“ Miss Mona! Miss Mona! come to the 
mistress.” 
2 . - . on 

It is all over, with her eyes on Mona's fase, 
and her voice whispering the name of Mona’a, 
mother, Mrs. Rea has died !|—suddenly and; 


unexpectedly, as people do die at times when sullenly. 
to. you again!” 


the end realiy comes. 

‘‘Annie, my child, forgive!’’ she had 
whispered. 

“Qar treapasses, have meroy,’’ and Mona; 
had laid her wet cheek.on the dyipg hand, and 


“ Not now! this moment, uy Mesgnenh ! Surely 
you don't mean me to go no 

“ Yes, now | this instant! XT hate the very 
sight of T! and you must.go!”’ 

“May I not wait.afew hours?” pleads Mona, 
looking weary and tired, and the tears nie 
in her eyes. 
hehe No ve an hour!” 

ing that most uppleasant unpleasant 
beings to deal with—a woman whose vani 
has been wounded. ‘This is my house, 

I am miftress-here; and I won’t allow you to 
stay here any longer—-so go!’ a 

Mona leaves the room in silence; and 
Margaret, with her own aS draws back 
the curtains and unbars, the shutters,and into 
the dark room pours.a.fiood of 

But, Margaret, looks not on the ity of 
the. morning, She has no 2 m0 99 e the tur- 


quoise sea.or the san-flashed sky ; her mind 
is in a tumult.of passion. 

She sees nothing before her but. Edward’s 
face as he had. looked at Mona Jast night. And 


she thinks now, with, a feeling of exaltation, 
that.she will oy een ag; much as 
lies in her power 

yasc am I. to got Do .you really 
a. - 


Mona stands at the open doorway in her 
ulster and hat. mad tromelous mouth. 
with grave eyes and tremulous — . 

It. is never a pleasant thipg bei 
out.of a house, Even with Nellie —— 
to go to, Mona wonld rather satay a little 
longer. It seems strange to go, with, her 
grandmother lying dead upstairs ! 

“I gaid you were-to go!” Margaret says, 
‘‘T never want to.see you pr shaw 


One second’s silence, and then Mona. goes. 


* * * * * 


It.is breakfast time at the Rectory ; the 
ge pt yn a“ 


softly prayed, too, for that fergiveness aad | sant odour of coffee and 


peace that is not of this world, 
And the end has come! 


he 
Dr. Smith has driven himself, home, after, between his breakfast and his letters 


one brief congratulation from Margaret, wino, 
in a burst of hysterical w _had 
to him ; and even before the 


left Mra, Rae's lipa, had. laid berself, Lone- | himself and tke 


the air. The children are grouped. aro pres 

The Reverend John divides his eo 

devotes herself to s ing . the: "8 

elung| wants; and Rex proceeds with . his 
sigh had well breakfast win a@manat peace with 
, when the door opens 


some L, and the forty thousamd pounds | and discloses Mona, standing pale and 
i 3 _ 1 on the thr . Bex is by her hee 3s 


at his feet! 


‘‘Nothing can come between ng now |” she | in an instant. 


had cried, rapturously, going to the, door to 
see him off, just as the first flash of. dawn 


‘“« Mona, what is it?” 
His eyes have detected the trouble and 


swept up over the sky, and. the heawy monn- | distress in her face. Tears are struggling for 


taia was turned to rosy: 
And she had died naturally, after all! 
Dr, Smith's great discovery 
harried on the end. 
‘It was, lucky she didm’t live another 


the mastery. At sight of Rex’s face and at 
sound of his voice ske nearly breaks down. 
had in no-way. ie has her by. the hand A draws her 


rward, 
“Is your grandmamma——" she begins, 


twenty-four hours!” he thinks, as he drives| and Mona. answers, in a low voice. 


home in the sweet, mysterious dawn, ‘or I 
think my sweet Margaret would have found, 
herself ina very different position!” 


“Apa now leave my house! now, this 
instant |” 
Margaret speaks with a. sort of furious 


“ Yes, she isdead |" 
Rex, looking aa idiotic as any man des- 


perately in love can look, holds his love's eold 
hand in both his, 


“ !” he whis fondl 
My omn ehiapest,.. ak, JeO y 


my that no one hears him 


Chadioner, with her usual tact, some- 


dchattnanion _ cannot forget Dr; Smith's ie grasps the 


treachery; and, womanlike, her vengeance 
falls on Mona. 


She still sees. him a# she saw him last night, | Children, you mustn't worry 
with his hand on Mona's, and his face white you Pl please 


with a passion of feeling it had never shown 
for her | 


situation. 

“ Not.another word till you have had break- 
fast. Mona, sit down, d near by. me. 
ona, Rex, will 
for another cup?” ~ 


And meanw something seems. to amuse 


the Reverend John, for he Peta sre, £0 


Mrs. Rea is not two hours dead, but| himself behind the newspaper. 


| Margaret has taken the control of everything too, has grasped the situation, 


into her own hands. 


Already the jewel-case and its contents are| she has had a 
whieb Rex butters 


in her own safe keeping ! 


And Mona is not.allowed to 
of tea, 
r her, as.if the. death. of 

the 


The world is fall of thecarly morning eun-| her grandmother had deprived ee of 
shine. It is not yet sixo ‘lock, The shutters| use of her fingers; but no dombt. the toast 
tasted ind. attention. 


are shut yet,in all bat the room upstairs, 
where they are laying out the dead. 


none the worse for 
Mona's. tears stay trembling on. her ree 


Margaret, haggard and wide-eyed, with a and everyone ee 


reckless excitement in her face, glazes at Mona. 
Her hear has 
faithlessness of her lover now. 
‘*Leave my hoase!” she cries, and Mona 
looks at her a little alarmed, 














ies te ta fb Heyrnd be on 
come; she can reven the | wife an 8 ren were a away 
4 he might kiss thoze tears away himself. 


“ You mustn’t say one word till you have had 


your breakfast,”’ Nellie says, who is dying to 
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hear everything. ‘John, I wih 9 you wouldn’t 
ask questions before ~ children!” 
Whereat all cock their ears; 
and listen f 
all got rid® 
story. 
Nelli 
and: om 


amu 
“ 











am so glad to thii? ‘pos 
was fond of me before shed died. 

‘Who could help being fond of you?” he 
answers, a3 any man would answer in like 
circumstances, — 3 

* 

And while the mistress of pa Lodge 
lies dead, and s-are drawn down, Mar- 
garét. sits in. her own rooni with thé door 
loeked ; and she is ng. 
with a diamond necklace about’ her neck, | 
diamond pro id het eara; mond stars 
flash and sparklé in heF hair 


Pleased and breathless 1€ ona. 
‘turning her head from td si he bas 


belle the chustems and and lis. he | 
better to sée the effect. Ought o 
poor dead worhan ey 
distin bs her A Sheed her © 
only E could ‘sée me," she thinks 

trium aie ts Show ad he wo ld Be! 
How they flash—how ay ike rayé 
of light!” and the of, Lonestnie 


Lodge is unbroken save ses the soft tdirmar- 
ting of the sed. 
Dr. Smith arranges everythin 


for lawyers, — piglet the i Sgr a 


ments, atid 


ands. 
‘We. shall be Se at onde,” he’ says. 
“ There. will be nothing wd we oan [ 
be oped peiately a in le the & month.” 
Never a word a se 
Margaret's throat as rhe. ‘tee 
thinks of if now ad shie aif 
diene sp pg on int nae 
hate, and her éyes. grow dim: fe 
s Dr. Sith worth all the hat 
planhs —all the basa dé in: a 
_practised—all the falseniess 7 
“Teannot give him ap! she thinks, 
-sionately ; tine in one thing af feteh her 
‘love for him. “ When we aré married he 
will be kinder t6 me.” 


Kees 


CHAPTER. XVI. 


Tui finetal is over! 
Dr. Edwatd Smith to6k por hinisélf fo 
act as. chief. mourner, and Chalfoner and’ 


-_— ——— 


the the lawyer comatel the ‘chief mourning 

compre, and Rex brother—who was 
a the burial | followed in Mrs. 
ae ous own brougham 


mi... now, ifs, Rea has beet laid 






oF ever it HeWPing of the roa® and 









The will has been read; all its pompous 
fori hea PDP a 


lawyer, and Margaret stands flushed, 
exultant, the sole possessor of all Mrs. Rea’s 
real: and J pyrene! estate, 
Bing oe thie a few es to. ser- 
wane rh d alon’ — Lonésome 
» thé’ oe, tbbaieand 8, ahd-all. 
4! ie ¥ fealize it yet. "phe looks at 
Dr: h; whose gh is ia ariaa too, and she 
‘moves at atop. ny Bae 
:. jth a vip the ‘Will, arta holds out | 
8 hand, 
* Allow me tb Ss ered you, ou, Mies Carl- 
ton, I aim very happy $6 Rave. 
/bearé? of such good news: to 80 charming a 


“young oo 
Margaret, clothed in the best and miost’ 


correct Of midtiriing, looks indeéd™ charthing 
with this glad, eager, exultant light flashing 


in Land éy 
poh comés over to her too. 


af “on he hive my y ines ons a Ware 


al texas oneal ihe lawye weet mio is ste) ‘ing, and 
\sthiling, before his. naw chi We mest 
pag; for your wit, sir; “Miss Garl- 


‘OrtuenT trast T ‘any Be @nlled tipo, $60 
,t0 draw up the 1 jtlements | '’ the 


the fon  midh siys, airily, and Ia hie fines | 
$hé° § T am sor is HO smal 
het | previo midde- for amet the late | 
s- SEbbe erpnat sad at 1 trust 

the ¥ *, y: being depen- 


oedk. 


it her, if she is 

ea ara Le A wetia mutters, 
tele nd Margatet Ciaes ‘sf her in furious 
i all this tiresome. business being 

tied may ask you both to come to lunch,” 


oe says, sweetly, looking first at the lawyer 
and then at Dr. gah readily.into her 





‘the lawyer also followed the hearse in the 
mourning: carriage—or rather, Dr. Smith and 





néw position as mistress of house. 
And’ they are leaving the’ room when the 












nioan OF EH 
Dr. Smitt Gere 2 

5 : ari i ‘Hone: “Mra: ‘8 car- | coubiti 

tory” pictare, " 


rumble of wheels is heard, and the hall.door 
-bella sounds clanging through the house. 

‘* Who dan it be? 

They are nof left long in détbt. The tall 
form of the RéVerend Johit Challoner appears 
at the door, with 1a, léstiinfg on his arm, 
-and Rex @halloner followin iif the rear. 


“ * Wht have they come 


is 
ity for Monay at hands, 
iat Marquee glatiting d disdatataly at her 








beet’ waded tHro#igh by the 


been the | bald h 


dent .o he os 

af Tie) seer Will do  ditbtig = hex,’ | 
igs ptt coldly. . “If dmamma 

ry istied shé c have léft her some- 
ing 





nn? 
natew idte, sie, YT have 


: a. 16 Re 
eee ie sae gy 


oat ip ‘ent te the’ 6eeusion. He 


“This is Mra. Rea’s ae aiff Mate over two 
years ago, leaving everything to her grand- 
id@ighter, Miss Carlton.” 

‘‘ And this,” says the Reverend John, tak- 
ing a sealed packet from his breast-pocket, 
“is the last will and testament of Mrs. Rea, 
‘made thé day before shé died.” 

And- for the life of Him he cannot resist 
turning to look at Margaret Carlton, who is 
glaring at mi packet now in Mr, Potts’s hands, 








and treriB pest frori head to foot. 
ian wil glancé shd cists at 

re Who folda aie fae across his chest, 
atend with a face ininidVable as a mask. 


te, Potts fie le up. to the: top of his 
alae ities of this sort are a 


ar = Se dan tu His profession. 
abby, i tHe least oF it, of the 


iace'l &s 0 tiéhe & flew will at- the last 
euaine: & Will, moreover, = hé had no 
part or 16¢ iit the compiling of. ne 
ue is a ma0ét beh extraordinary prOseeding, 
ig the old will under 5 4 


bir’! 
atm dnd wthctdditog wh With the new one aid his 
wor ‘t be legal! M 6, 

“Tt can ” gasps Margaré oe 
sagt Woite ab He 1 aff the ebale. “Tt ig 


peat. tt éan, héfrible plot! onaheites 
ag] fro Kap thing!” 

#Hé ‘presefit nd One’ had deniéd the 

td, iin Carlton,’’ Mr. Challoner says, 

“I¢ would be wiser to allow Mr. 

i td acquaint tid With the contents of the 


a Totte breaks the séals, and takes cut @ 
ponimion sheet of notepaper closély written on, 
and ces his eye over the contents: 

fleas ts niy atl’ he c¥ies, shaken Out of 
all bis little pompous primnése., “If this 


doch Ment is gertuiie——"’ 
“I¢ is genuine!” My. Challoner says, 


fitily. “I drew up that will at Mrs. Rea’s 
own reqnést thé day before her death. She 
was perteotl ly cléar and cortipetént to make a 
will; and it is properly’ signed’ and attéated 
by two wittiésre 

‘For Heaven's sake, read it at once!” eries 
Matdatet, whose face betrays the utmost 
anxiety arid constérnation. “Why do you 
a us allin this suspense, Mr. Potts?” she 


, sharply. 
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Dr. Smith walks to the window, and stands ! 


Jooking out at the sea, and Margaret gazes 


a after him. 

. Potts looks at Mona, who is still 

standing beside Rex, very grave and pale. 
And then, with a preliminary cough, Mr. 

Potts reads the new will,-which falls like a 

bombshell right into the midst of the little 


group. 

Divested of all its legal phraseology and 
formalities, the scrap of ror is @ very simple, 

lain little document indeed, stating in a very 
ew words that Mrs. Rea revokes al] former 
wills, and bequests and leaves the whole of 
her fortune and all her sessions to her 
granddaughter, Mona aring; with the 
proviso that in case of the said Mona Waring 
dying without children the whole of the 
fortune should revert to Margaret Carlton, or 
her — : 

“Bless my soul!” gasps Mr. Potts again, 
and darts a glance at Margaret, wes 
standing before him, with a face in which 
anger and disappointment struggle for 
mastery. 

“It is a forgery!” she cries, harshly, 
raising her hand to her throat, as if she was 
choking. ‘A vile, wicked plot to deprive me 
of grandmamma's legacy! Edward! Edward! 
why do you stand there like that? You know 
it is a forgery !"’ 

Dr. Smith turns slowly from his contempla- 
tion of thesea. His eyes glance first at Mona, 
whose hand bas crept into Rex Challoner’s 

, and then at Margaret. 

“I don’t know anything about it,” he says, 
sullenly. “It is my belief that Mrs. Rea was 
not in a fit state to make a will the day before 
shé died. I suppose the question will be 
a that will is a legal document or 
uot?’’ 

The Reverend John Challoner can be very 
firm when he chooses. It is to Margaret he 
speaks now. 





“Miss Carlton, I drew up that will at your 
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READING OF THE SEALED PACKET.—SHATTERED HOPES. ] 


grandmother's wish. She dictated it hereelf, 
word for word; and the latter clause she 
added, being, she said, under the impression 


| that her husband would not have wished the 


money to pass out of the family; which, 
under certain contingencies, it might do so. 
The will is perfectly on rong! and perfectly 
legal. There was no undue influence. Mrs. 
Rea was perfectly clear and perfectly col- 
lected. She led me to believe that you 
would understand yourself why she had 
altered her will. I suppose there were private 
family reasonsfor doingto?” _ 

—— hears him out, and her very lips 
turn white. 

She looks slowly all round at the little 
group of faces till her eyes rest on Mona. 

“ Viper!” she gasps, and then there is a 
little confusion, for has fainted, and 
Dr. Smith comes to the front professionally, 
and she is carried upstairs. 

“Shall I go with her?’’ Mona asks, trem- 
bling, but Mr. Challoner says no. 

Mona would not be the person Miss Carlton 
would care to see on coming round. 

Mr. Potts having now t >a f assured 
himself that the is genuine, and properly 
signed and attested by two witnesses—the 
butler of Lonesome Lodgeand Mrs. Rea’s own 
maid, Martin, in the presence of the Reverend 
John Challoner—comes forward to congratu- 
late his new client, and shakes her warmly by 
the hand. 

“Now that this very unpleasant scene is 
over, allow me to offer you my congratulations. 
Do you realise, Miss Warirg, that you are the 
poseessor of all your grandmother’s wealth ?”” 

“I did not wieh to bave it,”” Mona answers, 
her eyes full of trouble. ‘“‘ Margaret always 
expected it!" 

** Yes, no doubt; but there is many a slip, 
you know.” 

Rex Challoner is standing gloomily by him- 
self; his face bs rpm: no joy at Mona’s 
sudden fortine. He comes up to her now. 





‘* T will leave 9 e-ighlcanah ate things 
to , and I 'y be in the way.” 

There is a little stiffness in his voice, and 
the eyes that look down into hers are regret- 
ful. He clasps her hand tightly, and a sad smile 


about his lips. 
ore May I offer you my best wishes, too, now 
and always?” : 
And then he leaving Mona a little un- 


happy, she “4 knows why. ‘ 

bbe is left with Mr. Potts, who explains to 
her at some length the amount of her posses- 
sions. And the little lawyer seems a 
deal surprised that Mona takes it £0 
quietly. 

One suggestion she only makes. 

“The money is all my own, Mr. Potts, to 
do what I like with?” 

“Exactly so. You have forty thousand 
pounds, yielding an income of two thousand 

r annum, to make ducks and drakes with 
if you please, besides the house and estate of 
peer cp fowy. Ayre = your gran oe ’s 
goods an jewellery, and everything.’ 

Mona thinks of the night that had 
talked so openly of what she would do when 
she was mistress of Lonesome Lodge. 

Now the tables have been turned indeed. 

“I should like,”’she says, eC wy bond 
own beautiful hazel eyes on the bright little 
grey orbs of Mr. Potts, ‘‘ to settle something 
on my cousin Margaret—to make her a pre- 
sent of a sum of money.” : 

“ Very generous of you, Miss Waring. Very 
generous of you, indeed!” says Mr. Potts, re- 
membering the tone of Margaret's voice when 
she had said, “Viper!” ‘My dear young 
lady, all this can be arranged later on. I un- 
derstand that Miss Carlton is engaged to be 
married to Dr. Smith.” : 

Mona says nothing, but she thinks that it 
is highly improbable that Dr. Smith will 
marry Margaret now. 


(To be continved.) 
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[ ‘I UNDERSTAND,” PANSY SAYS, “ HE ‘CAN TURN US OUT IF HE LIKES; STILL HE CANNOT w4kE ME MARRY HIM.”’| 


NOVELETTE.]} 


TRUE LOVE'S REWARD. 


—0.— 
CHAPTER I. 


** That pride that goeth before a fall, 
That pride that overthrows and ruins all.” 


THe spring sunshine was illuminating 
North Court, and the fair demense lying 
around, with cheery beams, and shafts of golden 
translucent light that fell on velvety sward, and 
budding leaf, and blooming flower, as though 
trying to make them brighter—quicken them 
into greater life and beauty—making the burn. 
ing gold of the crocus — deeper, and the 
cloudy edge of snowdrops in the border, 
snowier. The violets smell more fragrant; the 
blue Parte wages vie with the azure tint of the 
clou sky, in whose bright heights eund 
larks were soaring and singing, as though 
rejoicing at the departure of chill King Frost, 
and the coming of Se: jabilant Spring, while 
the lute-voiced blackbird, and brown, speckled 
thrush called and whistled to each other from 
early morn, in yer ged with other feathered 
choristers, who ha + their orchestras over 
the seas empty; and returned once more to old 
England and northern climes. 

ranquil and peaceful looked the old stone 
mansion lying embowered in its ancestral 
trees, whose giant branches had sheltered and 
shaded it for a couple of hundred years and 
more—some of whom, indeed, had been fine 
trees before the house was built, and witnessed 
its erection workmen who wore the cos- 
tume of Elizabeth’s time, for it was in her 
reign that North Court was built by Godfrey 
Churchill, an admiral who had helped to 
defeat the Spanish Armada, and to whom the 
Maiden Queen gave a large grant of land in 
Hampshire, around sum of money where- 
with to, build him a residence, in which he 
might peacefully and pleasantly spend the 








last days of his life, the early ones of which 
had a passed in scenes of bloodshed and 
turm 


That Godfrey the bloff heartily appreciated 
his monarch’s gift there can no doubt. 
The family archives showed that, for he took 
unto himself a fair young wife, who bore him 
twin daughters and an only son and heir, and 
lived in tranquil happiness in his great man- 
sion amid beautiful sylvan scenes and rural oc- 
cupations, and throve and multiplied his pos. 
sessions, his flocks and herds, his horses and 
asses, and when he died left well-filled grana- 
ries, flourishing fields, and a heavy purse to 
his only son, along with the stone mansion. 

All the succeeding Churchills, descendants 
of the bluff sailor, showed just as keen an 
appreciation of the family luck as he had, 
and enjoyed the good things that fell to their 
lot. There was no entail. The estate simply 
went from father to son, generation 
generation, for only one son was born to each 
master of North Court, though daughters 
.y numerous, and, in most cases, married 


well, 

At last this rule was broken. Cherton 
Churchill had but one daughter and one son, 
both of whom married early in life, and had 
only children, Clarissa Saxby a son whom 
she called Cherton after her father, and 
Lionel . Churchill a daughter named 
Sophonisba after his mother, but called 
Pansey from a very early age, on account of 
her having eyes the colour of that flower, 
“deeply, darkly, beautifully ” purple. 

Old Cherton was deeply grieved when he 
found he would have no gran in the direct 
malé line to succeed tothe family honours, 
possessions and estates in his due time; and 
therefore departing from the rule observed b 
his forefathers, made a will, leaving Nort 
Court and all that went with it equall 
between Sophonisba, otherwise Pansy, un 
young Cherton, on condition that they 
married. 





In case of refusal they were each to have 
one hundred pounds per annum to keep them 
from starvation, and everything was to go 
to different charities. 

Lionel was wild with rage when he learnt, 
for the first time, on the reading of the will 
after the funeral, that he was only tenant for 
life, that nothing really belonged to him, that 
he only held the estates in trust for others— 
perhaps a set of hospitals, and deaf and dumb 
asylums—that he had not the power to fell a 
single tree, nor dispose of a single rood of all 
the broad lands that lay around, nor alter any 
one thing. It was unprecedented! It was 
monstrous ! o 

Such a thing bad never been heard of in 
the family before, and, moreover, it was 
robbing his child, for if she happened to prove 
contumacious hereafter, and refueed to marry 
her cousin—and Heaven only knew what she 
might do, women are such queer, emotional, 
obstinate creatures—then she would be reduced 
to a paltry hundred a-year, less than half what 
the women of the family habitually spent on 
their gowns and furbelows—this, too, after 
being brought up in a loxurious and 
extravagant fashion, and believing herself 
to be heiress of North Court; for she, by the 
terms of the will, was to know nothing until 
she attained her twenty-first birthday. Then, 
and then only, was she to be told how her fate, 
her life, her matrimonial prospects had been 
settled for her by other people, and how little 
she had to hope for, or expect, if she ran 
counter to her grandfather's arbitrary wishes. 

Lionel Churshill was — @ young man, 
only thirty when the old Squire died; and 
as bt dad Sue'e widower three years he 
would have married again, though his 
lay buried in his young wife’s grave, in hop 
of having a son, had he known of his father’s 
will, and the conditions attached thereto. 

But, of course, he knew nothing until death 
had sealed the testator's lips, rendered useless 
his hands, robbed him of the power of 
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revoking his unjast bequest, even if he had 
been inclined to do so, which is doubtful. 
The Churchills were a stubborn, obstinate 
race—stiff-necked, proud, unbending, r- 
giving. Their yea was yen, and their nay, nay. 
They brooked no no nd 


what 
“ — a toa moe gh = Vieir 
motte ‘or ight have Been 
sabeumiuael “a Gasamaat’™ wae not li 
ey would _ revoked hie “ 
wi testament,’ or have - : 
omission or introdtretion of ‘a ic 


and 

a be reduced from ‘to 
mediocre, genteel 

Who could tell? Cork he coald not. 


It wanted but two months to her¢wenty-first 
birthday, and then she would have t6 decide 
as to her future—he would have to tell her all. 

Cherton was already coghisant of tlie 
terms of his grandfather's will, and though 
not particularly keen on matrimony did not 
mean to make a foob of himbeif' and refase 
wealth , becaase to seeure:it he jwould: have to 
take a young pretty woman to wife. 

No, not he, indeed. Besides; he adztired 
his cousin imme 


Then, and then only, he began to discover: 


that: there was a great:deal about Pansy which 


ing all this; he meant to 
old Cherton'’s wishes if Paney 


ing. 
he knew, and. then they would both 
to bevcontent with sone hundred annum 
have instead of sharing a id estate and 
income. f 


ee come to North Court;.add im: 
prove the guiden voce byw two months’ 
courtship, before the lady was told: the tras 
atate of the case—try and wim her before she: 
became prejudiced against him, as: they alk 
thought she would be; and to prosecute his 
wooing he ‘had obtained leave:of absente, and 
was expected there that day. 

His cousin was going to drive over to North- 
down Station, and: bring him to the Court in. 
her own print ; with ite pretty pair of 
grey ,Pponies; knowing that it was her 

uture busband—as arranged: by other folk— 
that she was going to fetch. 
it will be-all. right?” 
muttered Lionel Churchill, uneasily, as he 
stood by the window, staring straight ahead 


a 





wore wine in their own ones, tanoying dnt ; 


4 





There was just a chance she’ 





| were the 


through the vista of thick clustering trees. 
“If it will turn out as we all wish it to. If 
she refuses—and she may. She's a bit queer- 

: i-4rained horse. It 













For the “fout years he: had leisure to 


regret his recklessness and insensate folly, 
delights of being dunned 
by pitiless Jews and importunate tradespeople, 
to know what it waz not to be able to pay his 
servants their wages, or to keep a liberal table ; 
eoondnmise in a hundied 


have’ tor a 
and to be aware ali the time 


& 


horrible : 

that it was useless, that the interest “for 
nsoney borrowed was: ‘up into & vast 
sth) and that he could never free: himecif; To 
do > that =+8n' pounds would be 
required, aud where was a sum like that to 
come from ? 

He, alas? koew but one way of getting it, 
aud that was by the: help of bie ¢on-in-law 
oo marriages’ with Pansy; cortaia 

f ; sy; 
propertias fn and’ abont London became: 
Oherton's absolately, Also, Ke: hud’ the right 
to fell:timaber ithe: woods’ and forests about 
North Court; and would have tapital to work 
the coukpite now lying idle; which woald 
yield large 


tioh—man from 


‘very’ 
the hoar it which he: plighted his: troth od 


Heaven's ultex te Sophosisba Otturchill, and 


able to! lend, or,’ more> property’ y to 
give his father-in-law ‘ep tevmaite of wales 
he-stood:ia suvh need. 

Uncle and ephew had always been exeél- 
lent friends; “Lionel did not donbt bat 
thet the careless, guy-hearted sofdier would 
siren ty ena etae toes poy 
e get 6. © on “ 
Only of ocoursé; if Pansy proved Solent 
cious, all these’ rosy plans, these pleasant 
dreams, would end-in unpleasant’ and gloomy 
rewlities’ for everyone: 

The Bqaite knew he could not goon ad he 
had been doitg: daring the: last four years. 
oe —. ae and ee his 
comforts nearly nil; is daughter's ques: 
tions and curivsity wete things diffienlt’ to 


answer ard satitfy. 

Wh no carriage, oxcept her 
pony ph y did he go on pat fe 
miverable old hack Merculés? Why did they 
use cheap plated forks and spoons, when the 


one man-servant, and that a nondescript kind 
of individual, who was a little bit gardener, 
a little bit butler, and very much stable-help ? 


will | Wix¥ didn’t he send old Polly Sores, the 


1 ing, cook away, atid 
able Why had she to 
& smart, 


French 











‘paid ; that the plade 









possessors of the famed Churchi 


atthe gleam of blue, sunlit, dancing sea seen | silver-gilt plate? Why did they have only 















68, china, 
ged ébts were 
pin clothes tlie wore were got 
oredit,-on the faith of being paid for when 
she dame into hér izheritance; and that the 
pony-phaeton was kept going by Cherton, 
who had presented it to her some five years. 
before ! 
As to the sallow-faced gentry, he could not 
tell her why he received them when he re- 
fused to entertain his brother magistrates, 





g 


and attended by well-trained servants, while 
the sons of the tribes of Tarael were content 
with bread-and.chéess, atid tadle-beer, eaten 
off a newspaper, by way of a table-cloth. No, 
he couldn’t tell. her ; and so he lied and pre- 
varicated, atid was afraid to meet the glance 

i eyes, that seemed 


feel ohsvious of his utter unworthi- 
ness, and -of his career of dissipation 
and extra 


CHAPTER::I1. 


*< Downeast, oF shedting glances far, 
How beautiful his eyes, 
That blend the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies! ”’ 


Lronsn Onvuncrint’s a Ne 
kled, tke perplexed look in his vyes greater, ag 
a light wned was — — and, then the 
door opening, admitted his daughter. 

“Well, dad,” she asked, in clear; ringing 
tones, “have you made-up your mind? Are 
you coming with me to the station ?” 
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" «Na, shih, not, bry fy dear,” he answered, | 


urtively to see if 
= “ "Cherian, no anf would rather see you 


“J ‘don’t suppose Cherton will care a 
one -— or the ped ., wae 
will e ty of oppor of seeing me 
alone. Set, ot ete a pict,” ake went 
on & Sa later, as she fastened the last 
bution, of her driving gloves, and ed 
them over her wrista. , 

“ What, looks like. plot?” he queried in 


alarm. . , P 
-” Neither you nor Aunt Sissa coming with 


“But, my love,” with a helpless. glance at 
the book.lined:shelves, the 
—anywhere ‘but at his daughter, “‘I—we—I— 
can't come—we are busy!” 

ar Indeed! You look, busy, s 
gazing out.of, the wiudow at your aeanan et ‘and 
streams, and other possessions,” 

“I—I—meanI am going to be buay. I—I— 
expect & a friend—a gentleman, eve pawl cs 

* Indeed 1"’ she said again, a col 
ing over her face, orgy aye bey wi the 
abnormal development of nasal organ?” 

“My dear!’ with a little uneasy, exposta- 
latory movement of the white, aristocratic 
hands, that. had grown so wofally thin and 
traneparent-looking of: late. 

“ Well,, dad, moat of your friends,” with a 

emphasis on the word, ‘‘ have hage 
noses |?” 

“T—don ink so.”’ 

“No? Well Ido. However, we won't talk 
about them as you don’t seem to care to dis- 
cuss them. hat. is Annt Sissa busy about? 
When I last saw her she was lying.on # sofa, 
reading a novel.”’ 

‘“‘ She .has. the. o-Sene. eons one Lara 
eagerly. “ oe eh what officers are. Cher- 
ton is.ascustomed te a mess, where everything 
is done in first-rate. — We mast make him 
comfortable here. 


** You seem please 
” shia , looking chim Asay. 
“ As arale.you don’t. much care what the few 
peo! le whe come here.are regaled with.” 
‘ansans inane hada * You 
know +: caahimnarineaianinn these kind of 


« Yes, I. know,” she. acknowledged, “aad I 
must say that we.have been ever so. much 


more » im every since she 

has tang os hope she stay a long 

time with us.” 

ae ne eae long ..as you like, 
ear! ” 

“ On as. you like, you. mean. I wonder why 
you always speak as.theugh the Court was 
mine, and not yours?” 

“All thet's; minge,is | thine, lassie,’ ” he 

quoted, tryin wisedes smile. 

vi Hardly, d. Still, I am glad you. like 
Sar will Cherton 
Nothing. What should he say? He is 
generally. with his regiment, and aon eahen 
leave he can just.as well come here as to a 
- furnished houge in town, if. he: wishes to spend 

it with his. mother.” 
“True. I shall that to. him, for 
she adds ee to my comfort here.” 

$4 ne sgl doubt: if; she is an excellent 

Aad now, hadn't you better start, 
Panay? You won't have much time to spare.” 

‘The train, wan't. be.in for an hour, dad, 
and you know. how fast: Topsey. and Quick- 
silver can, F when put. toit.”’ 

“ Still, if you loiter i im any of your favourite 
spots you will be late 

“ Very well, then, I will make a. start,” 
and giving-him a kiss she;went ont, and got 
iuto the trim phaeton Cookson, the nonde- 
seript man- had brought round, and 


servant, 
by uo sere towards Northdown, 
he road was. straight and fair, and. the 
ole knew it well, so she let them go their 
own pace, and .did not trouble about guiding 











them much, for she was .preocoupied with 
thoughts, trying to solve the mystery that she 
felt underlay her father’s mannerand actions, 
I evident nervousness with regard to her- 


She was passionately, devotedly attached to 
him, and she longed to know what was wrong, 
in order that she might try to right it. Stall, 
as he had not given her his confidence, she was 
proud to ask for it, preferring to remain in 
the dark on various subjects. 

Though she was pleased at having Cherton's 
mother at the Court, she felt there was some 
reason—some very strong reason—for her 


won being of-a wan- 
dering turn of mind was in the habit of 


taking a furnished house in town for the 


season, and then migrating in the autumn to 
Scarborough, Brighton, Eastbourne, or some 
other seaside place, flitting on later in the 
year to Rome, or Naples, or the Riviera. to 
sunshine and warmth, leaving the grey skies 
and biting winds of old: ‘England behind, until 
spring brought with it once more 
breezes and the promise.of fair weather. 

She had come straight from Rome ‘to the 
Court in Feb , and Pansy well knew it 
was an unheard-of thing for her to return to 
England.so early. Is was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that she wondered at it,and saw there 
were wheels. within wheels working. 

Miss Churchill found things far more com. 
fortable under her aunt's régime. She brought 
two servants with her, a sort of companion- 
maid,and a cook, who quite displaced Polly 
Jones in the kitchen, relegating her to tho 
peeling of potatoes and shelling of peas, while 
she concected toothsome-made dishes, the 
like of which had not the board of the 
Court for many a long er and which were 
much appreciated. She had some'of the 
rooms, long shut up for the lack of someone 
to dust and clean them, opened, hired. a piano 
for her niece, and a. boy to help Gookeon in 
the garden, and generally htened and 
smertened. up the -place, inclu uprsc 
wardrobe, whtieh wanted it sadly. 

Altogether it wae a mystery, and the 
mind was fall of it as she drove slowly 
She: was.so absorbed that she Miuebenee 
pouns fellow tearing aeross a fieldjas hard as 

nga with » couple of dogs at his heels, in 

and awoke with a start to the 
fentt his presence as he. addressed her. 

“ Day-dreaming, Miss. Churchill?” he 
asked, with a smile,.as she reined in the 
pple-grey ponies, and held out her hand. 

think I was,” sheadmitted; an answer- 
ia smaile-on her lips 

‘A penny for your thonghts | ’’ 

‘* They are not worth:that sum.” 

“ That-ia for me to judge of.” 

** Do you think so?” 
ss Most certainly Ido. Where are you going 

be <4 Northdown-station.” 

“Do you expect friends?” he inquired, 
while a shade passed over his handsome face. 

“Yes. My cousin, Cherton Saxby is'coming 
to stay with us.” 

“Ah! Hehas not been here for sometime, 
has he?” 

‘No. Over a year.’ 

“ Will he make.adong stay ?” 

There was a keen look of:anxiety on Roger 
Cleveland's visage as he pat this question, 

“Two months at least;"’ 

* Quite a visitation.” 

‘* We don’t think so,. We shallbe only too 
glad to have him with us.’”’ 

“ Natarally. Only others: won’é.”” 

“Why not?” she questioned in. surprise, 
Icoking up at him, ary. as she encountered the 
gaze of his dark eyes her own fell,and she 
blushed redly. 

6 tage We shall see very little of you at the 
0 
ea?! on't see why you should.” 

“Yonr time will be fully and pleasantly 
occupied. You won’t have a minate to spare 
to come and see mother.” 





*“Oh, yes, I shall!” 
“ You think so now. Time will show.” 
“jj always enjoy coming to the Cottage,” 


she 

“Do: you 2” he asked, 

“Of course. You know 1 do.” 

“And do you know how we value your 
visits ?”” he asked, softly, bending towatds her, 
_ ‘dark face aglow with passionate admira- 

ion. 


“ T..I~-no! ” she managed to 

“ Then Jet me tell you,” he fenplored: burn- 
ing to pour ont some of the Jove he felt for 
oe ar girl, with her deep, unifathom- 

“Not vaow 1" she murmured, ,, nurriedly, 
‘another time. I—I shall be late 

“ Promise you will give mea a = 
ene = op olasping ber hand: closely in 


“I promise,” —~ murmured, knowing full 


well, what it was he would have to say ; and 
then as she ae ribbons the greys flew 
on, and he was left cutie bare-headed in 
the road, gazing after her with adoration on 
his face, an i which neither Mr. 
Lionel Oh nor Mrs. Clarissa Saxby 
wonld have liked: or approved of. 


Firstly, beoause he wae quite handsome 
enough to fascinate any girl, win her heart 
irrevocably. Secondly, because Roger wae 
sort of ne’er-do.well, a good-for-nothing, reck 
less, sentimental, idle, extravagant young 
fellow, with nota penny in the world where- 
with to bless himself with in the present, and 
et ete 

He was theonly son, nay, the only child, of 
an officer's widow, who had only y pounds 

a+year beside the scanty pension she received 
through her deceased husband, and who had 
come to Northdown and rented a pretty little 
a cottage on Mr. Churchill estate, 
just at the extreme of the park, because 
it: was'ad vértised to be let at a merely nominal 
a and, though very small, was quite large 

to accommodate her, ‘her son, and an 
old faithfal servant who bad been with her 
all through the horrors of the Indian mutiny, 
and still cleaved wnto her mistress in thedays 
of her poverty and loneliness. 

ae age caren nent a help, nor a com- 
fort, to his widowed mother. He was twenty- 
two, and had mever done a stroke of work, 
nor earned a penny~and it didn’t look as if 
he meant to. He was laziness personified, 
mixed with a good big dash of selfishness. 

Natare, with her usual subtle. mockeries 
and queer tricks, had given this useless, 
a tempered creature a most beautifal 

face and figure. Both were perfect. He was 
tall, strong, lithe, active; square shoulders, 
his throat rising like a cohmmn from them ; 
his. head, one / poised thereon, might 
well have been soniptured for the Apollo 
Belvidere. The features, straight and clearly 
cut; the hair, jet black, and clustering over 
the broad, white brow.in soft rings ; the lips, 
bright vermilion, beautifully shaped, and 
shaded with a dusky moustache; the brows 
y pencilled; the skin a 
clear, pale white, and vis epes—hebandeoment 
feature in this handsome face—of a bronze 
hue, deep, soft, melting, fringed with jetty 
lashes, long and curling a3 any damsel’s in ber 
teens, Altogether, he was a perfect specimen 
manly beauty, and knew it, and boasted of 
aren, 24 he could—which was not seldom, 

His mother idolized him, and was as wax in 
his skilfal fingers. She gave him all she 
could, content to > behalf. , Shabby, comfort- 
less, 60 long as he was well-eared for and 
satisfied. And Mrs. McGee, her old nurse, 
sharéd in the worship of this clay-footed idol, 

had always done her best to*poil him ; 
gece pen <n rosy morn to 
dewy eve, ~ serge mona , patehing, mend- 
img, serubbing, ironing, slaving 
to make the cottage seonge lagi and cheerfal, and 
to keep his linen snowy, and his few clothes 
som, while he whipped ‘the trout streams for 
the speckled, finny dwellers therein ; or, gun 


‘jin hand, wandered through neighbouring 


— 
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preserves, where he had no shadow of a right, 
popping at the partridges or pheasants, or 
strolled to the meets, or joined the skaters on 
over-flowed, ice-bound meadow; or in summer 
lay under a haystack, lazily smoking a 
cigarette, his hat ‘tilted over his eyes, day- 
dreaming, building castles in the air; going 
over carefully the names and advantages of 
the different heiresses.and girls of means 
whom he knew, and always trying back to the 
one he headed the list with—Pansy Churchill 
—and installing her, in his airy dwelling, as 
chatelaine, queen of all. 

That he loved her as well as such a man, 
with such a shallow, hollow, selfish nature 
could love there is no doubt; still, there is a 
doubt if he would ever have thought of her 
had she not been the reputed heiress of North 
Court and the fair lands lying around. That 
certainly attracted him ; though, perhaps, her 
beauty and winsomeness completed the con- 
quest, and made him feel that he wonld 
willingly sacrifice himself at her shrine, though 
it would be decided immolation—according to 
his way of thinking—if he had to do it at any 
other fair one’s, not even excepting Topsy 
Weldon, the retired Birmingham nailman’s 
pretty, flaxen-haired daughter, who would 
come into a round sum on her wedding-day, 
as he had taken care to find out, and who 
adored him, and was quite ready to become 
his wife if he would ask her. He hadn't done 
so, and he didn’t mean to while there was the 
smallest chance of Pansy saying ‘ Yes." 
Still, he kept her on hand in case of accidents, 
and made himself agreeable sometimes—when 
he felt inclined to—which delighted the poor, 
foolish little half-bred thing, and stretched 
his legs under her father’s mahogany with 
cool nonchalance and condescension. 

Altogether he was not exactly a desirable 

uaintance for a wealthy young woman; 
and it was no wonder that neither Mr. Charch- 
hill nor Mrs. Saxby approved of him or 
encouraged his visits—a fact which did not 
— a from calling —_" often, and way- 
aying Pansy on every possible occasion. 

Meanwhile she drove on to the station in 
rather a reckless fashion, a tumult of different 





feelings at war in her breast. She was, of , 


course, flattered at the unmistakable meanin, 

of his looks and words—what woman wou 

not have been? and she fancied him some- 

what; but she was hardly prepared to say 

a ” to him should he ask her to become his 
e. 

Pansy was no love-lorn, foolish young 
woman, prone to lose her heart to anyone 
with a handsome face and glib tongue, and 
she had heard sundry remarks from her aunt 
and father that showed her this would-be 
lover was not a paragon of perfection exactly ; 
indeed, rather the reverse. Still, he was very 
fascinating and devoted, and young men were 
not — so she was inclined to forget 
his shortcomings—at any rate, a3 a lover. 

She was so absorbed in her reflections anent 
the threatened proposal that she did not 
notice the train as it came in until the t- 
ing and snorting of the engine attracted her 
attention, and then she looked eagerly towards 
the door from which the few passengers who 
alighted at Northdown were issuing. 


First came a burly, black-browed fellow | 


with a bag, having the appearance of a com- 
mercial traveller, then a yokel, then a neat- 
looking woman with a basket on her arm; 


she was followed by a ruddy-cheeked, hale- | 
looking old fellow in gaiters, and velveteen | 


shooting-coat, to whom Pansy was evidently 
an object of veneration, for he tugged vigour- 
ously at his forelock, and scraped his heel in 
the road as he passed her—he was one of the 
small farmers on her father’s estate. Then 
came & poorly-clad woman with two children ; 
and last, though not least, a tall, sunburnt 
individual, whose close-cropped hair and erect 

ing showed plainly that he was in the 
army. He was looking about just a liitle 
indifferently, when his eyes lighted on the 
pony-phaeton; and then, in a moment his 
whole aspect changed, and he strode forward, 


a smile on his tanned visage that disclosed a 
set of even, white teeth, and made him look 
extremely pleasant, removing the slightly 
stern expression that his face habitually wore 
when in repose. 

**80 you've come to meet me, Pansy?’ he 
said, possessing himself of her gauntleted 
hand, and giving it a good squeeze, while he 
looked at her earnestly. 

‘*Yes. Did you think I would- not?” she 
asked, looking up at him beamingly, not a 
shade of embarrassment on the lovely face, 
not the faintest trace of shyness in the purple 
eyes that met his so frankly —rather too 
frankly to —— a wooer who knew how 
much depended upon aye or nay. 

“I hardly thought you would take the 
trouble.” 

“‘How modest you have become!” with a 
light laugh. 

“Was I not always so, coz?” 

‘*No. I can’t give you credit for that.” 

‘Well, give me the credit of somethin 
else, then,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘and believe that 


am very to see you again.” 

“* And I also to see you,” she replied, just a 
wee bit carelessly. 

«I wonder if es mean that?’’ he queried, 
again regarding her y. 

**Of course. Why should I not mean it?’ 


‘* You always were a tease.” 

‘“‘ Not half such a one as you are.”’ 

“Oh, oh! All I know in that way I learnt 
from you.’ 

‘*Cherton!" she exclaimed, with pretty 
indignation; “how can you say sach a& 
thing ?’’ 

“Easily. It is the truth.” 

‘‘Rubbish. How could I teach you any- 
mee you are ever so much older: than 

am ” ° 


a You’ speak as though I was a Methu- 
‘** So you are, in my eyes,” she retorted. 
“Thanks. Still lam only seven years your 
senior, and I don’t look old, dol?” 
“Not very,” she acknowledged, examini 
him critically, and meeting the full glance 
his eyes, as her own travelled over his face. 
They were very beautiful eye3; deep blue, 
fringed with long black lashes, so bright that 


ag to'say such a thing?’’ he said, quickly, as 
he bent down over the reins to hide the flush 
that rose to his bronzed face, despite his efforts 
to prevent it. 

“Tam nota child; and Iam quite certain © 
there is something at the Court,” she returned, 
with quiet conviction. 

‘* What makes you think so?” he asked, 
after a pause, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
ponies. 

‘My father’s manner chiefly. Heis terribly 
nervous and ill at ease, éspecially with me, 
and he seems to get thinner and more wretched - 
looking every day.” 

“Ts that all?” . 

“No, it is not. There is some reason for 
your-mother having come to stop with us.” 

“ Don’t you like to have her with you?” he 
queried, eagerly. 

‘“‘ Most certainly I do. We know what it ie ' 
to have a little comfort about us now. Btill, 
I could never believe that she departed from 
her almost invariable rule of remaining in the 
South until May and return to England in 
February unless she had some strong motive.” * 

‘‘I think you are fancifal, Pansy.” 

“No, you don't,” she said, coolly. 

‘ That is hardly polite,’’ he remarked, rather 
nettled. 

‘I can tell by the look in your eyés that 
you don’t. You only want to put me off trying 
to find anything out solving the mystery.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said ‘ my Ba 
8 unconcernedly, yet feeling it would be a 
difficult task to win this beautiful, wilfal girl, 
with her keen perception and clever knowledge 
of human nature. ‘“ There is nothing to put 
you off!” 

“There may be a difference of opinion about 
that. If there is nothing, will you explain 
why my father never entertains now ?—why 
we hve next to no servants Be ee one 
new gown in the year, and wear iP, coarse 
boots and renovated hats and bonnets ?—why 
aad om poe rr a parti Gismantied? 

ious, are shut up an y n — 
sad, laste, though not leastly, why those 
horrid, hooknosed men come so Frequently and 
remain with dad, and why he seems so worried 
after their visits? Tell me that, please? ’’ 

‘*¢ Don’t ask conundrums, mam’selle.” 





they did, indeed, seem to ‘“‘ blend the nature of 
the star with that of summer skies,” very 
expressive, and gave an intellectual look to his 
face. Strictly speaking, he was not a band-' 
some man; his features were irregular, his 


“ You won’t give me an answer, ae ae 
know all about it, Iam sure. How an ad 
and her cheeks flushed, and her eyes — 
and she looked so bewitching, that he laid his 


"hand tenderly on hers, and said, gently = 
nose the reverse of Grecian ; still his appear- | am not 


«Don't think me unkind, Pansy ; 


ance was eminently aristocratic, hie head that. Wait until the Squire takes you into 


small and well-shapei, his teeth good; a 

splendid fair moustache shaded his upper lip, | 

and, like most military men, he was so neat | 

and smart that he was a hundred times more 

—_— to look at than many Adonis’s would ; 
, with a regular features. 


‘A man is only as old as he feels,” he, 


| laughed, as he got into the phaeton, ‘‘a-cd I 





feel not a day more than twenty five !"’ | 
‘‘ That only knocks three years off.’’ 
‘“‘ Better than putting three years on !"’ { 
‘* Perhaps so.” 
* Am I to drive?” 
‘‘ Just as you like.” 
‘‘ What an indifferent answer ! ” 
“Is it?” 
“You know it is. I shall punish you by 


| 


taking the ribbons,” and he suited the action 
to the word. { 


‘No punishment at all. I feel lazy to-day.” 


, Captain 


his confidence. He will do so soon, because 
shortly you come of age. I will tell you this 
much, though I think my uncle might not 
like my doing so; he has monetary troubles.” 

“Serious ones?” she asks, gravely. 

“7V serious, I believe.” 

we he has told me nothing—has not 
shared his trouble: with me!” she exclaimed, 
reproachfully. + 

“He did not wish to bother you,” rejoined 
her cousin, a trifle uneasily, glancing at her. 

“ As thongh he could do that!” she mar- 
mured, a tender smile rippling over her face. 
“It would be the greatest pleasure of my life 
to assist him. However, I shall be able to 
after 1 am twenty-one; then if we wish it we 
can cut down the timber, and makealterations, 
and he will be all right again.” 

“Ob, yes, of course—cf course,” agreed 
Saxby, while a queer smile curved 


‘Really; then I wonder you mastered up his lips. ‘You are very fond of your father, 


courage to come and meet me.”’ 
** There was no one else to come.” 
‘* How was that?" 
‘* Dad and aunt said they were busy.”’ 
*“ What about?” 
“T don’t know.”’ 
‘* How is mother?” 
“ Very well.’’ 
** And uncle? ”’ 





Pansy ?” he added, questioningly. 
“ T idolize him !”’ she anewuieh, simply. 
“Then you won't have much love to give & 

husband?” he ventured, letting his eyes dwell 


nm her. 
“It hardly follows,” she replied, slightly 
embarrassed ; ‘‘it is such a different kind of 


: Jove.’’ 


“True. Of course you would do anything 


‘* He says he is well, but he looks wretchedly. | for the Squire? ” “ 
‘ Anything that would promote his happi- 


ee North Court will be mine,” murmured 


Do you know, Cherton, I am gure there is 
some mystery on foot.”’ 
‘* My dear child, how can you be so absurd 
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Cherton, as he turned the ponies’ heads in at 
the great red gates surmounted by a golden 
coronet, on which stood a fierce-looking cocka- 
érice, holding in its claws a ribbon, on which 
was the motto, ‘‘ The King can do no wrong.” 
but he did not say it triumphantly, and in his 
heart he was wishing that might woo and 
win the girl at his side in a fair and open 
courtship, 





CHAPTER III. 


** Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O, no! It is an even fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and checks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come : 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out, even to the edge of doom.”’ 


Tue Squire and Mrs. Saxby were waiting in 
the entrance hall to welcome Cherton, and the 
young man noticed how ill and worn the 

ormer looked, and how furtively and fear- 
fally he glanced at his daughter; and for the 
first timein his life he pitied this man, who 
to a great extent had been the architect of his 
own misfortunes, and brought about his own 
ja eg by his reckless extravagance and 
olly. 

‘* Had a pleasant journey ?’’ asked the elder 
man as Cookson took the cover off the sou 
tureen with a flourish, and his master dip 


the ladle in. 
“Very pleasant. Seemed a trifle long. 
That was use I was anxious to get here, 


” 


and enjoy my fair cousin’s society. 
“You fair cousin is flattered,’ returned 
Pansy, with asmile and glance in his direction, 
for she had always been fond of Cherton; and 
somehow or the ether he looked nicer, seemed 
nicer, now than he ever had before, and she 
was quite ready to be amiable, and met his 
advances toward great friendliness half.way. 
“Glad to hear it, dear coz. You ought to 
be, really. If you had only heard me anathe- 
matizing. The slowness of the trains, &c., 
&c., you would understand how much energy 


I SS 

‘And probably wasted,” she interrupted. 

“ Exactly so, on the dunderheaded officials.” 

‘* You should never lose your temper,” re- 
marked Mrs. Saxby, who always took things 
au serieux, and could never by any chance see 
a joke. 

i “Of course not, mother. I very seldom 
lo."* 

‘‘ Not often,” she allowed, “but when you 

ee 

She did not finish, only held up her hands, 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*You mean he gets in a fury?’ queried 
her brother. 

** He does.” 

‘“‘ Now, mater, that is hardly fair, exposing 
my failings,’’ he expostulated, glancing at 
Pansy to see how she took it. 

“It is your only serious one,” returned Mrs. 
Saxby, “and you don’t often indulge in a 
bars ooo 


other, mother, you will ‘frighten my- 


relatives.” 

‘You won't frighten me,’’ retorted Miss 
Charchill, with an uplifting of her dainty 
head. ‘I like a man with a temper.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he said pointedly, 
looking at her, and noting the blush that crept 
up even to the roots of her wavy hair. 

“ Are you?” she managed to say. 

‘Tam. Mostemphatically, aad. it surprises 
me.” 

‘“‘ Why, pray ?”’ 

‘*‘ Because, Miss Churchill,” with elaborate 


politeness, ‘you are blessed, or the reverse, 
with a tidy temper yourself, and as a rule folks 
like their opposites.”’ 





‘t Cherton, how dare you say such a thing? "’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘‘Trath, my dear! Never mind speaking 
the truth.”’ 

“ You are a hypocrite,” with supreme dis- 
dain. 

“Tam not, as I'll prove to you.” 

“Are you going to sing to me?” he de- 
manded a little later on,as he lounged into the 
drawing-room, and stood beside the piano, 
where she was sitting. 

“If you area good boy I will.” 

‘* What can I do to be that?’ he asked, 
looking down at her, and thinking how rarely 
lovely she was. 

‘Don't say nasty and unkind things to me,” 

she —_ : 
‘* T hope I never shall say anything that you 
will be able to construe into nasty or unkind,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘ Believe me,I shall never 
wish to-do that.” 

‘Of course. I know,” she said, surprised 
at his grave tone, ‘“‘ you were only jesting just 
now.” 

‘Yes. Sing me this,” holding out a son 
which she took and commenced, the refrain 0: 
which was— 


‘Come back, sweetheart, forget, forgive, 
Aad bid me love again and live.” 


“You sing that as though you meant it,” 
he remarked, when she had finished. 

“Dor?” 

‘‘Yes. As though you were appealing to 
some obdurate swain really in existence.” 

‘¢ What nonsense !” with another blash. 

** And I believe there is,” he went on coolly. 
“That blash commits you. What is his 
name?” 

“TI can’t tell you!” 

‘That sounds very bad, not even to know 
your lover’s name! "’ 

“T have never had a lover in my life,” she 
answered, simply. Yet, even as she spoke, the 
remembrance of Roger Cleveland's passionate 
words and looks passed across her mind, and 
once more the red blood mounted to cheek 
and brow. 

Cherton was well-pleased and content 
at this, and attributed the blush to his 
own words, and bade her a warm good- 
night as they all went upstairs together, 
determining to storm the fortress and win at 
once. 

But the next day came and went, and the 
next. A whole week went by, and he had not 
broken the ice—had not thrown down the 
slight barriers that lay between him and his 
cousin—had not declared himself. Why this 
was he hardly knew. He was certainly 
charmed and fascinated by Pansy, who, in 
his eyes, seemed to have improved, matured, 
and become more tender and womanly during 
the past year. And he found everything at 
North Court pleasant and comfortable under 
his mother’s régime. Then he was constantl 
with his cousin, and the simple country life 
pleased him. 

In the dewy mornings he would stroll out 
into the flower garden, and find ee | there 
= yoy Ey > would hold it ~ her 
while she ni off snowy sprays of May, 
trails of oul laburnum and purple hya- 
cinth, late primroses, and mixed them with 
fern-fronds, and decorated the breakfast-table 
and the rooms with them, chatting to him all 
the while in her — innocent way, and 
taking his help when he offered it. Then 
Sesshines come, and he liked to watch 
her white hands fluttering amongst the cups, 
and the way in which she did the 
honours. 

After that they would go round to the farm- 
yard—sparsely Rogues, it is trae—and visit 
her few pets. Then a game at tennis or a 
stroll would follow; luncheon, and a dreary 
dinner ; and then in the evenings the hired 

iano would be o; , and they would pass 

urs together trying over the new songs he 

bought for her, meas © with choice bits of 
Handel or Mozart. 





d while she played or| 


sang, he would watch her, and weave rosy web 
of dreams for their future. 

There was only one thing that annoyed him, 
and that was the rather constant appearance 
of Roger Cleveland at the Court; and in the 
park and grounds, like the proverbial bad 

illing, he was always turning up when not 
wanted, and proved a regular Marplot to 
Cherton. 

‘So the widow Cleveland still lives at the 
Cottage?” he remarked one day after a visit 
— the previous evening. 

ii 'es.”’ 

‘* Does the Squire find her a good tenant?” 

“In what way?” 

‘Does she pay her rent?” 

‘“ Yes.” 

“To the exact day?” 

‘*No—o. She is generally late with it!” 

** So I thought.” 

“‘ Why ?” with an inquiring look at him. 

“ Because that scapegrace of a son of hers 
helps himself Fegan freely to all her super- 
fluous coin if the poor woman has any.’’ 

‘“* How do you know?” 

“T have been told so by several people.” 

‘«¢ Taken the trouble to inquire ?” said Pansy, 
with a laugh. ‘‘ How jealous you men are of 
each other !”’ 

‘‘ Yes, I am jealous of him!’ he acknow- 
ledged. ‘He is far too often here to please 
me!” 

‘No one else comes!” she remarked, half 
apologetically. ; 

“A good thing too. One of his sort is quite 
enough |” 

‘‘Cherton, you are becoming a perfect 
bear! ” 

‘‘T feel like one where you are concerned,” 
he said, bending towards her and opening 
his arms, ‘‘and should like to give you a hug.”’ 
And before she could stop him he caught her 
to him and pressed a kiss on her lips. 

‘‘ How dare you?” she cried, as he released 
her, stamping her little foot. : 

‘* Why shouldn’t I?” he asked, gaily. ‘‘It 
seems like only yesterday that I used to carry 
you pig-a-back, and that you used to reward 
me with a kiss, and gave me one at meeting 
and ings too! " 

“IT was a child then,” 

“True, and you are ® woman now, and 
deny me the kisses, worse luck! But don't be 
angry with me, Pansy, for kissing you!’ he 
said softly, taking one of her reluctant hands 
in his. 

“T am—very.” 

‘“‘ You must not be!’’ e 

“Why, pray? Surely I have the right to 
resent an impertinence?” : 

‘*‘ Don’t call it that!’’ he cried, turning as 
though she had struck him. ‘It can’t be 
that from me to you! ” ? 

Indeed! Why not?” she asked, with a 
touch of surprise. Y 

“ Because, in the first place, we are cousins,” 
he returned, cautiously feeling his way. 
“They are privileged people. Then we were 

laymates, and used to embrace tenderly a 
SS time ago when you were a nice little girl ; 
and, thirdly, we may some day be a great 
deal more to each other than we are now.” 

‘‘Cherton, you are talking nonsense!” she 
said, quickly, flushing. , 

“No, Pansy, I am _ not. Has if never 
occurred to you, sweetheart,” calling her by 
his pet childhood’s name, that he had loved 
in his boyhood, “that we might become 
nearer and dearer to each other—learn to 
love deeply, truly, lastingly ?” F 

“No!” she murmured, with downcast lids. 

“Then will you think of it now? Will 
you try to grow to care for me very much, as 
@ woman should for the man who will be her 
husband?” He pressed the hands he held 
tenderly as he spoke, but she maintained a 
shy silence. 

“Don’t you think you could care for me, 
dear?’ he went on, his voice trembling 
slightly. 

‘«‘ [—I—hardly know !’’ she faltered. 

“ Am I distastefal to you?’ 
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‘““Oh, no! Cherton, you know you are not!”’ 

“Then if you try, perhaps the deeper 
feeling will come. Tell me at the end of a 
month how you feel towards me?” 

‘Yea, I will tell you then.” 

‘« And now wiil you give me one kiss of ‘your 
own accord?” 

He held out his arms; she hesitated a 
moment, made a step forward. He was just 
drawing her to him, her lips. upraised to bis, 
when the door opened, and Cookson ushered 
in Miss Topsy Weldon, as they started apart 
like guilty things ! 

‘How glad I am tofind yowin!” exclaimed 
that young lady gaily, for she was sineerely 
attached to Pansy, and reverenced her as 
being one of a class to which she, with her 


plebeian birth, despite her’ money, not 
aspire. 
“And I to see you,” returned Miss 


Churobill, struggling with her embarrassment, 
and striving to appear easy and natural in 
her manner to this girl, for whom she had a 
sincere liking, because she was so’ thoroughly 
unaffected, 30 unspoiled despite her wealth, 
and many admirers and toadies. Only when 
& women is not sure if she has been seen in 
the embrace of a man, it is a trifle hard to 
appear cool. 

“I thought you would be ont this fine 
afternoon! ” 

** No, I was out with my cousin this morn- 
ing. You know Captain Saxby, I think. 
Cherton, you remember Miss Weldon?” 

* Certainly I do! Only I ht she 
seemed to have forgotten me,’’ he- cedlared 
nonchalantly, to hide his cousin's confusion. 

“You had your back to the light,” ‘said 
Topsy. ‘So you must forgive my not recog- 
nising you. I, of course, should know you 
anywhere, You haven't changed much since I 
saw you last.” 

“ You flatter me, Miss Topsy, sinee I am 
several months older than when we last met.” 

‘‘ Months don’t make much difference to a 
man when he is in his prime.” 

** Oh, really, I'am: overwhelmed!” 

“What affectation!” 

“ Not @ bit, lassure you. Now, for instance, 
my cousin never pays me compliments,”’ with 
a glance at Pansy, whose cheeks were rather 
white, “only snubs me.” 

“Cherton!” she exclaimed reproachfully, 
looking up and meeting his glance, and the 
lilies gave place to roses. 

“Trath, coz. You know you do.” 

‘“‘T am not aware of it.” ° 

“Didn't you only this afternoon?’ he 
queried in low ‘tones meant only for her ears, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her lids 
d 


roop. 

* Topsy,” she-said, turning away from him, 
‘‘ won't you send away the carriage, and stay 
for a few games of tennis?” 

‘Thanks. Ishould like it‘immensoly. It 
is such a splendid day for it—still, bright, not 
too hot.” 

“Then I will send Qookson to tell your 
coachman to give a message to Mr. Weldon,”’ 
and she left the room, and a few moments 
later the splendid carriage, with its pair of 
bay horses the result of success ia nails, drove 
off, and Miss Caurchill retarned. 

‘You must lend mea pair of shoes.” 

“ Yes, mine will fit you ! ”’ 

‘* And a broad-brimmed hat.” 

‘Afraid of your complexion?” pnt in 
Baxby. 

“Of course I am,” she acknowledged, with 
a satisfied peep at her pink. and white face in 
the big girandole opposite, 

“ Do you wonder?” 

“No, Ldo not. It is not every one who can 
boast such strawberries and oream.” 

‘‘ What a horrible simile!’ she declared, 
making a moue, as she put on the great, oart- 
wheel. like straw hat Pansy had brought her, 
and stepped through the French window on to 
the trim, velvety lawn, smooth and even as a 
billiard ball, which was the only part of the 
grouads which could lay claim to being really 
well-kept. 





“I think them very nice!" retorted ‘Cherton. 

“So do I—to eat. But fancy having a 
mottled kind of skin like a preparation of 
mashed strawberries and cream !" 

“T did not mean that you——”’ he began, 
and then stopped, for sauntering across the 
lawn to join them was Roger Cleveland, looking 
handsomer and more romantic than ever in a 
new velveteen coat and sombrero-like hat. 

“May I play, too, Miss Churchill?” he 
asked, as he joined them, and shook hands. 

‘Of course,” she assented, though in truth 
she was hardly well-pleased at his arrival, re. 
membering that request of his for a private 
interview, which, somehow or the other, she 
did not now feel nearly'so much inclined to 
grant as ske did some weeks ago; nor to en- 
counter the gaze of his passionate eyes, especi- 
ally as she was in Topsy’s confidence, and 
rey was head over ears in Jove with this 

onis. 


** I shall not be in the way ?’’ with a, grace- ; 


ful, airy wave of the hand. 

‘Not at all. Go over and do your. best to 
help. Miss"Weldon to beat us,” she ordered, 
with a pretty assumption of imperiousness 
which he obeyed, though he famed inwardly. 
However, he managed before he.left, to whis- 

r,— 

‘“* When am I to see you alone? I have been 
waiting ly, expecting:to hear from you.” 

“T—I ‘t—know, can’t tell,’ she fal- 
tered, covered with confusion. “That is—will 
you wait: longer? ”’ 

“ Ewill wait years,” he retarned) in’ passion. 
ate tones, “if only you will answers I’ wish 
at last)” .and then he-was obliged to go to 
escort Miss Weldon to her big,’ b “new 
home, where everything smacked’ of. money 
and lack of breeding, and nothing,save the 
girl herself, was pleasant or refined enough to 
suit his fastidious taste;.and; after they left 
Pansy and Churchill strolled. back to the 
Court in silence, and were both-yery.pre-occu- 
pied during dinner, and did not sing together 
in the evening according to theirusual.custem. 

Indeed, in the weeks that followed.a strange 
constraint was on both, and kept thema apart, 
and did not favour Cherton’s wooing. Not 
that he coulddo much to help it on, fomhe 
had told her he would expeot her answeron a 
certain day, and that was the twenty-first of 
June, her birthday. ' 

On that day the Squire after congratulating 
her affectionately, and giviog-her handsome 
present, which, by the'way, his nephew-had 
provided, told her he wished:to see her ‘in the 
library, and thither she went shortly after 
breakfast, feeling that a crisis inher life was 
athand. Still, she was handly prepared: for 
what she did bear, and-ber ‘faee turned so 
white, as the Squire told her ef the terms of 
her grandfather's will, that she looked as 
though she was going to faint. 

‘*T am all right,’’she said, in a -+hoanse. tone, 
refusing his proffered help, and ing the 
back of a chair with both hands so tightly 
that the nails looked bloodless;from the -ex- 
treme tension, “‘ but I will never, never marry 
Cherton. I understandallnow. ‘He'can take 
our old home, turn us ont if ke likes, still, 
he cannot make me marry him,” 

“You are mistaken,” ‘cried: the Squire, 
hurriedly. ‘If you refuse him he loses every- 
thing, and, like yourself, will only receive a 
hundred ne '. 

“No wonder tried “to me “to 
my word to him before I heartache ap 
bitterly, ““and seoure to himself five fortane. 
Only he -has*failed. I -wilonot marry: him, 
and so he will tose all.’ 3 

“Pansy, don’t say that,” groaned Mr. 
Charchill. 

** Why not? ” she demanded haughtily. 

** Because,” he returned, shading his face 
with his hand, “you must not decide rashly 
until you have heard all. I wanted'to spare 


you, and hoped Cherton wonld have’ been 
agreeable to you as a ‘husband, and that 
matters could have been amicably arranged.” 

“What do'you mean?” she asked coldly, 


yet with a sinking heart, for there was some- 
thing in her father’s manner that‘boded ill. 

“ In the first place, he‘will not sufferas you 
will, for his mother is’well off, and he has ‘his 
pay. His income, thoagh nothing #n com- 
parison to what it: aemasterof North 
Court, will still be very comfortable, and——”’ 

** Don’t call him master’of “North °Court,”’ 
she cried; ‘‘and as to the money, whatdo°I 
care for it ?”’ 

‘* You must live, dear child.” 

“T am young, and strong;and I can work.” 

‘True, but I am old and feeble,” removin 
his hand from before his ashen face, “and 
cannot work.”’ : 

“ Father, what do you mean ?” she queried 
in terror. 

‘*That I shall soon be homeless.” 

*‘ You have the Court.” 

«My difficulties are’ too to‘let me re- 
main here. I must find a tenant for it, and 
pass the remnant of my days in poor lo@g- 

s.”” 


“ You shall not, dad!’ she cried passionately, 
springing ‘forward and twining her arms 
round him, ‘‘ while, you .have.me.’’ 

“ What can you.do, Pansy?” 

“T can work.’ . 

“ ee roabaeg es cin, rooms, not 
here,” y shaking is. > ’ 

“ How much will free you frem your difficul- 
ties ? '’ she demanded gravely, some wild idea 
of being.able to. makeit and present it to him 
crossing her mind. 

‘*Ten thousand pounds.” 


“Ten thousand, father! What. a-large 
sum!” 
“Trae, There is no hope for me, save one. 


No person who can help me save one.” 

“ And that is——” 

“ Cherton Saxby.” 

“ How has ‘he this power?” she asked in 
low tones, after’a pause, while the dusky red 
glowed in either cheek, 

“Tf he married you, on your weddivg-day 
he would come into some property ‘in London: 
that would sell for that amount—that fs, of 
course, with your consent, as everything would 
beas much yours as his—and then he could 

m and free me ‘from this debt, 
That to) round my throat like-a millstone, 
and is killing me.” 

‘‘ Father, don’t!" she whispered, drawing 
‘his grey head down to her breast, and ‘sooth- 
ing him. ‘Is there no other way to free the 
old home?” 

“ None {” 

*‘ Gould’ you not borrow’ the money’? ” 

“I¢ is too large a sam, and no one would 
lend it to me “now,” with a wan smile at the 
thought of the hooky-nosed, impertunate 
tribe, who would not have lent him a penny to 
save their lives, or at any rate, to save his. 

“Would it pain you ‘to lose the Court—to 
leave it?” she whis 

“T think it wou 
despairingly. ‘ ‘And then think,” te went on 
rapidly, “how miserable your lot will be when 
I die!” 

‘‘Don’t, dad!” she said again, 
him clogely in her strong, young @rms, 
can't bear it.” 

Still you must look this:matter fall in the 





“kill me” he answered, 


Le 4 


face,” he returned, firmty—more firmly than 
he had yet spoken. “In the:nstaral course of 


events I cannot live much longer, and trouble 
and worry will probably put an end to my 
existence soon.” 

“ You would be af rest as far as money 
matters are ,” ‘she said, slowly and 
heavily, r if I were married to Cherton 
Saxby ?” 


“| should, my love, be quite at rest, and 
happy too if I’ thought you ecared'for him ?” 

“ Then—I—will— —him! me 

“My dear, dear child!” embracing her. 

“That is, I will take his name; I will wear 
his ring, bat we must be as strangers ‘to each 
other!” ‘ 

“Pansy!” 

“That if my decision!” 





“I fancied once you cared for him ‘mo 
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——————E— 
than:you wonldeif you looked on him only as 
& cousin.” 
‘I. did .owre: for “him very, very much, and 
might-have-grown to love him dearly, only my 
ings have altered since it has come to my 


knowledge that.he has the power to rob me of 
my. inheritance.” 
‘* Pansy, be just. Itismothis doing. Try 


to think kindly of him. Believe me he is a 
noble fellow ! ”’ 

‘*Dad, it is nseless,” she said, -wearily, 
“T cannot thiak of him as Ieused. LI-will 
marry him; is that not enough?” and as 
she spoke, before ther eyes passed a vision 
of Roger. Clevelandis handseme face, and 
though ahe -had:never-readly cared about him, 
now that she could by no ibility marry 
him, she began to think he was ill-used, had 
a right.to,-her affection, amd deluded herself 
into the idea that she was fond of him. 

‘*T should like you to be y.” 
_ ‘<I shall never che that now,” 


“Try to be, or. I shall eel that: yon are 
sacnificing:too much for me.” 

“I could not.do that. Notbing would be 
too much of @ sacrifice for me to dofor you,” 
she declared, kissing bim:warmly inthe loyalty 
of her affection. 

he asked, 


*And you will see him?” 
anxiously. 

“Of eourse. Whenever he wishes,” and 
then, with a last embraco:she left: him, going 
away full of pride, wrath, and indignation 
against the man she had promised to wed. 


‘with deep 





CHAPTER.IV. 


‘*Thou rising sun, thou blue rejoicing sky, 
Yea, everything that is and will be free, 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest liberty.” 


‘Tat evening Oherton Saxby stood by one 


of the long French windows in the drawing. | 


room, awaiting the coming of the woman who 
was to be his wife. 

He was,psle, and hieblue eyes were clouded, 
for he had heard from his.nnele something of 
her reluctance to wed Lim ander existing 
circumstances, and as be: had grown to love 
her passionately, be wasyhardly well pleased 
at the turn of: affairs. Still he hoped to.soothe 
her roffied feelings, and win-her love by-end- 
by, when they were married. 

‘He little knew, alast-the-etarm of indig- 
naéion against dim that raged in her heart, 
how hardened she was against him, how 


“hanged, 

* You wished 40 see me,” 

The. cold tones of ber voice etrnck omin- 
onsly on his ear, and he torned with a start, 


and found her standing: a ‘little way off, as | 


though to-show him be must keep bis dis. 
éance, 

“ Yes, I with to-see yon,” he said, slowly 

et her intently, and taking in all the 
beanty of her fuce and form, ; 

She was deathly pale, not a vestige of:eolour 
about her fame; even the lips were white, and 
her great pansy eyes xhove out in startling 
contrast, Jit by an emery light. wore a 
long, black dress, one of his mother's 

resents, unrelieved by amy ornaments.or lace 

@:and looked more lovely than he had 
ever seen her. 
a you briefig-tell:me what youwish to 


say 

“As briefly as I.can,’’.he answered, shortly, 
rather -netiled. “Yon bave heard the terms 
of our grandfather's will? ” 

“ Yes, I know thas. you have the power to 
rob me of my just inheritance.” 

“Thats hardly fairy asyyon-—-~”’ 

“ We need not discuss that part of -the 
master,” she:said, ioily ;:“ nothing we can-aay 
will undo the will.’’ 


my father’s sake, fo secure his dearly.loved 
home to him, on condition that—on—our— 
wedding-day you give me, or rather he]p me 
to raise—so that I ean give it to him—ten 
thousand. pounds.”’ 

“T have told the Squire that he shall have 
that a bs free him from r bilities.”’ 

“ Kind of you.to ise 'what is not yours 
to give,’”’ she Gaeeeiicinmaiinatn. 

“It is partly mine,” he returned, with 
wonderful forbearance, considering that he 
was smarting froma sense of her injustice, 
and wretched at theoverthrow of his hopes. 

‘‘T wonder you admit that.” 

“T will admit anything if it will ‘soften 
your heart towards me,’’ he cried. 

“Nothing will do that," she declared, 


it ce aati 
my sane is disagreeable to you.” 
That: will suit you?’ 
you with my whole heart.and 


free to give 
some fellow 


tongues, and -keep 


marriage.” 





' fixedly. 


otiher,!"’ 
ae No.’ 


will he-its master!" 





| he grew strong. 
“The bargain is complete? ” 
* Not quite. 


It is said they insure true love,’’ with a.bitter 
laugh, as he»thought of ihe pride:amd joyful 
a0 tieipations in which he had indulged when 
hehoughtit. “Letwme put ition; :orwill you 
take it?’ He put it in her hand, end:with a 











slight movement she flang sit back,.and it feil 
at his feet. 

“I will wear no ring:of:yours, no sign of 
my bondage till lam ebliged to,” she retorted 
haughtily. 

‘Bo be it,” he said, picking iteup and re- 
‘placing it in the case. ‘You won’t be bie 
very long to.do-s0,-as. you know by ‘the terms 
of the will we reush:hemen: and wife: wishin 
& month fram to-day:”’ 

whee aa fix ‘this dey thr 

“ Then -sopposing «we this day three 

_weeks, Willthatsauityon?”’ 

‘' Have it when you -please,”’ she answered, 
with nqreceins indifference. If it must be 
done, thonght, the sooner the better. 

‘‘Then we settle on. that-date. LI-will »tell 
your father and my mother, :and:my solicitors 
‘will prepare anch deeds and papers-as are 
necessary far the raising of the money for the 

Ineedonet detain. you any longer,” 
he added, eoally, and held the: door open wide 





| ont 


for her to.pses through, which she did, with. 
-vouchaafing him ange glance. 


The wedding morning dawned bright and 


“ Don't: you-see, when you are my. wife, his 


any other way I would notiask you to become 


not:trouble each other much. 
We.can be a:husband.and wife a la mode; you 
living at,one-end:of the: honse, I at the other. 


‘No, it will not suit me!” :thundered 
Cherton, stung -beyond control, “for: 1 love 
soul, iand would: 
have yon carefor meias muchimretum. But 
since you wish it, since I cannot: leave .you 
nee hand: with: your affedtion to 
uckier than myself, I will marry 
you, and our lips shall never meet, our hands 
never touch, noword:of love from me trouble 
yoa. You shallebe ag freens though I didnot 
exist, save that sometimes you will have to 
put ap with my:society, let melive.under the 
same roof with you to silence chattering 
censorious people from 
guessing our miserable secret —our loveless 


“That arrangement meets with my fall 
approval,” she said, regarding him rather 
“ We:shall:be as: strangers; we need 
pretend to no spnrions affection for each 


“ Phe: Gourt.will shave a:mistrass, and you 
After that one outburst of:outraged feeling 


When the ring is om your 
finger you:can say that. By: the way, I have 
baught .a -betrothal ring: for you—smeralds. 


seemed to mock her anguish. The gold glint 
of the corn, the blaze of colour in the garden, 
the jubilant singing of the feathered choristers, 
the waving of the verdant ‘leaves, was all 
mockery. ‘There was no joy in her proud, 
sore heart, only sorrow and humilation. 

She was wild to think she must marry in 
this fashion, and a man who was treating her 
as Chertcn had during the past three weeks. 
He had not addressed a dozen words to her, 
and sent any communication by his mother 
or his lawyer. 

Still, her wrath and indignation were use- 
Jess, and witha sigh she turned from the win- 
dow, as her aunt entered the room, and -pas- 
sively let herself be desked in her bridal 
finery. 

Poor Pansy! All the:time they were array- 
ing her she was thinking of the old deardays 
of childhood, when she was perfectly &appy, 
amd thought Cherton perfection; and, in spite 
of her pride, the tears welled to her eyes, and 
a great drop splashed on to Mrs. Sexby’s 
hand. 

“Control ‘yourself, my love,’’ she maur- 
mured, 

“ Aunt, is thereno escape? I-am-so miser- 
able!’’ she returned, in ‘the ‘same low tones. 

*© Tt is too late to draw baek,”’ said her aunt, 
firmly. “Have courage. Think of your 
father.” 

Ob! Pansy, how ‘lovely you look!” ex- 
claimed ‘Topsy Weldon, coming in just ther 
with a big bouquet of white roses for the bride. 

Do 1?" said the girl, listlessly, looking at 
her reflection’ in the long glass, and ‘hardly 
seeing the shimmering white silk, the costly 
pearls that encircled her throat and arms, the 
veil that shrouded ‘her like-a mist of silvery 
threads, the orange blossoms crowning her 
head; her beauty, which was pale, like the 
Lily Maid of Asbolot. 

“Lucky girl!” cwent on her thoughtless. 
friend. *‘How I-wish I stood in-your.shoes |!” 
“How I wish you did!’’ muttered the 
bride. 

‘“T mean, of course,” rattled away Topsy, 
“with a different ‘bridegroom?’ and she 
thought of handsome Roger, and sighed. 

But her gloom departed quickly, and she 
was quite radiant when she stood, with a bevy 
of other pretty girls at the altar, jast behind 
Pansy, conscious that Cleveland, who was 
among ‘the guests, was pany her adroiringly. 

The solemn words clergyman uttered 
fell. dully on the ‘girl's ‘ears. ‘She hardly 
seemed: to realize that she was’ being married, 
and stood: motionless, like a marble statue, and 
a8 colourless, while the ceremony wenton that 
bound her for-all time ee Saxby. a 
was eotly self-possessed, gave no 
of ae cuunatien that-made his ‘heart leap as. 
lhe looked at his fair bride, and felt that now 
she.was his own, whether she loved iim or 
not, and that nothing could part them. ; 

His responses were made: firmly, hers in 
‘low, dreamy tones; andall’ the e her eyes 
were fixed on the white roses, and she was 
wondering how soon they would fade and die. 
When he took her hand and put the gold cir- 
elet on, end ‘then the rejected emeralds, he felt 
her shrink away, anda shiver of repugnance 
shake _ and his face flushed and ‘his ‘brows 
contracted. 

He had his revengefor that shadder later 
on. After they had signed the register in the 
' veatry he lifted her veil and kissed her. For a 
moment her eyes blazed, the hot colour rushed 
} to her face, she clenched her hands; end then, 
‘remembering with a sense of shame and defeat 
\ ereeping over her that he had ‘the right to do 
‘it, and that-she must not make-a seene before 
‘all the asgembled guests, so quietly took his 
parm, and with down-drooped head and flag- 
“ging step walked beside him down the aisle to 
| the earriege. She shrank into the farthest 
| gerner and ‘turned her head away from him, 
‘and’he did not attempt to caress her or utter 








; glowing, a regular summer day, with the sky # word until they were in the dainty little 


‘‘No. I understand you say you will marry |.intensely bine and. elondless, and all nature 'reem at the Court, which had been fitted up 


me?” 


‘\ L have said that I will take your nmamefor | 


decked in its faires’ garb. 
To.poor Pansy thesbeanty of earth and sky 


| asa boudoir for her. ‘Then he took the bou- 
_ quet from her languid graep, and, holding her 


€ 
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two cold hands in his, said, ‘‘ Pansy! try to 
look happy for a short time; shake off this 
depression. 

ill be here. 
fast. 
the first hours of our wedded life !’’ 

“It is nota wedding, simply the carrying 
out of a bargain!" she returned, holding her 
head regally erect. 

_“* Let there be peace between us. Wife, have 
pity on my great love for you!”’ he pleaded. 

‘Don’t call me that!" she cried, wrenching 
her hands free. 

“You are that to me now. Nothing can 
alter it. Mine against the whole world! ” 

‘In name only. An empty mockery,” she 
returned, bitterly. 

‘* Yoa mistake, he said, firmly. ‘‘ You are 
legally mine. You owe me obedience. I can 
insigf on your submission.” 

“Try to make me submit, and see what I 
will do,” she exclaimed, passionately. ‘‘ Obe- 
dient to you, indeed!" 

“Yes, tome. Your first duty is to me.” 

‘“My first duty is to my father, and you 
have not = me those deeds and papers 
which it will be my joy to give him to free 
him from his troubles. Please give them to 
me —. i — sacrificed a for omg 

‘* Pansy!” he began, gravely, putti is 
hands on her shoulders and pany them 
there, though he felt she shrank from the 
contact, ‘do you know that I need not give 
them to you?”’ 

“Why not?” she demanded, imperiously. 

‘Because the contract is not ful 
pe ag you defy me you are not morally my 

a ’ 


‘Do you refuse to give them to me?’ she 
asked, turning so deathly white he thought 
she ery _ 

“« What i 0?” he queried, gazing steadil 
into the defiant purple pone - r 

“If you do I will publish this miserable, 
sordid motive for our wretched marriage far 
and near. I will not appear at the breakfast. 
I will not go one step with you on this wed- 
ding journey which has been planned to throw 
dust in the eyes of the world. I will sta: 
here, shut myself up in one room, if n 
be, never see you, never speak to you. Do 
you like the plan?” 

‘**No, I do not,” he returned, with a harsh 
laugh, dropping his hands from her shoulders. 
‘* And as the Squire's feelings must be studied, 
and you seem to have forgotten them, I yield. 
Here are the deeds,” taking several 
from a cabinet, and handing them 
‘And now permit me to lead you to the 
breakfasi,” and arm-in.arm these twain, who 
had been made one, went into the gathering 
of friends and relatives with anger against 
each other in their hearts, 

The breakfast was magnificent, the guests 
merry, the bri m feverishly gay. Only 
the bride was cold, and white and silent, and 
moved like one in a dream when Mrs. Saxby 
told her it was time to go and don the pretty 
heliotrope travelling costume. 

She did not rally even under Topsy’s gay 
badinage, and clung to her father convalsivsly 
at parting, twining her arms round him again 
and again, aad at last only being ind to 
enter the carriage by a whispered word of 
warning from her aunt. 

At last she was in, seated beside her groom. 
The door was slammed to, and away s 
the four greys as hard as they could to North- 
down station, followed by a volley of rice and 
satin slippers. 

‘She ‘doesn’t care for that fellow, I'll lay 
my bottom dollar,’ muttered Roger, following 
the carriage with his eyes. ‘‘ I wonder whether 
she would have looked happier if I were at her 
side? But of course it wouldn’t have done 
for me to go in there, as she wasn’t an heiress. 
I must magry money. She is lovely, though. 
I shall never care for any other woman as I do 
for her,” and heaving a sigh for the ‘ might- 
have-beens,’ he went into the Court, and 
delighted Topsy by paying her the most 
devoted attentions for the rest of the day. 


In a few moments all our friends | 
We must preside at the break- | 
Don’t let them guess the truth, now in | 


= 


CHAPTER V. 


*¢ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? 
Or my cheeks make pale with care, 
Cause another's rosy are ? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May— 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ?” 


Ha.r-an-Hour later Cherton and Pansy were 
in the train, speeding away towards London. 
She reclined in one corner of the carriage, he 
in the other. 
| Both displayed an immense amount of in- 
| difference. Perhaps hers was more real than 
, his, though he seemed to be chiefly interested 
— Field. Ravens y Fw cast —_ oes 
glances over the top of his paper at ilent 
companion, who Tooked distractingly pretty 
— her pallor ani the weary droop of her 
mouth. 
He offered her the Times. She took it and 
. threw it down; then he pre to doze, 
, apparently oblivious of her presence. 
| “Tired ?” he asked, with a prodigious yawn, 
after a while. 

| “Horribly tired,’ she returned, in languid 
tone, with closed eyes. 

| “Slow this, isn’t it?” he went on, with 
another yawn. 

* Awfally,’’ she , coolly. 

‘* Wish we could get something to eat to pass 
the time.” F 

‘You should have provided a hamper to 
satisfy your cravings,” she said, sarcasti- 


y- 

“Yes. Sorry I didn’t think of it. However, 
we stop at Carne fifteen minutes. I shall be 
able - fortify the inner man there.” 

“ es,” 

“ Can I get you anything?” he asked, with 
elaborate c ess when the train ste = 
“‘ Nothing, thanks,’’ she responded, coldly. 
| Never he appeared in two or three 
. minutes with a cup of tea and some bread- 

and-butter, which he insisted on her takiug, 
| and which she was secretly only too glad to 

have, as she had not tasted a thing that day. 
‘* Feel better now ?’’ he queried, cavalierly, 
| when they were —- more flying on through 


the my cornfields. 

‘* T have not felt ill,” she said, haughtily. 
‘ 7 0, only you looked tired out, ready to 
‘ain’ ” 


“[ should think you would find studying 
the landscape more interesting than studying 
me,’ 

‘* Perhaps I might,” he agreed, with aggra- 
vating nonchalance, turning his back on her ; 
and then there was a silence, broken after a 
while by a sob. 

« Pansy, you arecrying,’’ he exclaimed, and 
in a moment was at her side. 

«You are mistaken,” said the girl, coldly, 
turning her pale, lovely face, with its wistfal 
eyes, to him. 

“TI don’t think I was,” he remarked, 
dubiously. “I wish you would let me com- 
fort you,” he went on, tenderly. ‘‘Can’t we 
be friends—if nothing more?” 

“There can be no friendship between you 
and me,” was the haughty retort, and then 
she stared out at the country over which night 
was beginning to throw her pall; but he did 
not move, and presently he saw her lean back 
against the cushions with an air of fatigue, 
and then gradually her head drooped until it 
reclined on his shoulder. 

He did not stir, remaining perfectly still. 
He had no wish to disturb her. It wascharm- 
— to feel ay there — Ss 

ve her leaning, as it were, on his strength. 
Only when an awkward larch woke her, and 
she jerked her head away angrily, and sat 
very erect, he felt angry, and sore, and miser- 
able ; and felt that he was sat upon, relapsing 
inte a sullen silence, which lasted until they 











hansom, and drove off to the charming little 
house in Park-lane that Mrs. Saxby had 
secured for them for the rest of the season. 

A late dinner was ready for them, prepared 
and appointed in such style that it ought to 
have gained words of app from the most 
fastidious, but Cherton Saxby and his bride 
spoke never a syllable, and neither did justice 
to the many good things which loaded the 


table. 

Afterwards he lit a cigar, and suggested 
that they should go into the pretty drawing- 
room, of which they had caught a glimpse as 


they passed through the hall, and have some 
music; but she declined, and soon left the 
room, going up to her own apartments. 

He follo her while in sight with longing 
eyes, and then solaced himself as he ti 
could with cigars and brandy-and-soda, and 
about midnight followed his bride "s example, 
and went upstairs. 

He sought Pansy’s room, and felt an odd 
thrill of annoyance as he saw how she shrank 
back at the sight of him, trembling. 

“T have come to say good-night!” he ex- 
plained, holding out his hand. 

‘‘Have you?” she murmured, shrinking 
still farther from him, for his face was flushed, 
and in his eyes was blazing @ look of baffled 


passion. 

‘Won't you ever shake hands?” he 
queried, after a pause, reproachfally. 

“If you wish it,” she said, reluctantly, and 
in an instant both her hands were clasped in 
his, and he was holding them clenched against 
his breast. ‘ Let me go!” she cried, angrily, 
striving to free herself. 

“Pansy, have you no pity ?” he pleaded. 

‘* None for you!” 

‘‘ How can you be so hard? Think of my 
love for you!”’ 

“It never existed! Why do you harp on 


that string? Our marriage was a in, 
nothing more! Keep your part of the con- 
tract, I will keep mine.” 

“Toannot! I¢ is too hard; for I do love 


you with all my soul!” and then he drew her 
swiftly to him, and rained down passionate 
kisses on lip, and cheek, and brow. 

“Co 1” she panted, wrenching herself 
out of his arms, and standing before him with 
glittering eyes and ashen cheeks. ‘Coward, 
to take a mean advantage of me! How dare 
you?, How dare you insult me?” 

“Pansy!” he exclaimed, amazed at the 
fury that possessed her, trying to take her 
hands to soothe her. 

“Don't touch me! Stand aside! You 
have no right here! These rooms, at least, 
are mine, and should be sacred from your 
intrusion |!” and, eluding him by a quick move- 
ment, she gained the dressing-room, and shut 
the door in his face, locking it as she did so. 

“Very ; 80 be it,” he muttered, his face 
growing as white as hers. ‘Since you are 
obduarate and merciless, I will meet you with 
your own weapons!” and turning, he left the 
room, with a miserable sense of defeat on him, 
despite that he held the whip-hand, and had 
the power, to a certain extent, to control her 
actions. 

Husband and wife did not meet after that 
stormy scene for some days. She pleaded in- 
disposition, and kept her room; and he did 
not again intrude his presence on her, only 
sent a polite message of inquiry as to her 
health every morning by the French maid ; 
and went ont amongst his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and concooted a pretty little 
fiction as to his wife’s illness, page ree to 
stop their wagging tongues and curious 
denen, under which he writhed and smarted, 
though he gave no sign of it. , 

Towards the end of the week she grew tired 
of this self-imposed imprisonment, and 
Toinette to get out a pretty dress, d 
herself well enough to go down to dinner, and 
submitted herself to the skilful foreigner’s 
hand to have her hair dressed and her form 


reached London. Then he helped her to| robed 
alight with his usual courtesy, and, leaving 
his man to look after the luggage, called 








While this was going on the astute Gaul 
kept up a running commentary of praises 
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about her master’s personal appearance. He 
was “‘tres belle,” ** magnifique,’ ‘‘ de jolie taille,” 
&v., &c., indulging in remarks with a freedom 
an English servant would not have ventured 
on. 

Pansy listened in silence, and after her 
toilette was completed, went slowly down the 
staircase to the pretty room she had not yet 
put foot in. She paused an instant outside 
the door, and then, summoning all her 
courage, turned the handle swiftly, and 
entered. She need not have hesitated, how- 
ever, for her husband was not there, and she 
felt half relieved at his not being present, and 
yet unconscionably angry—why, she knew 
not. A quarter of an hour went oe which she 
spent looking at all the dainty trifles strewn 
about, and fartively watching the door, which 
was at last thrown open by the butler, a 
stately individual with white hair, and a 
vinous complexion, who announced that 
dinner was on the table. . 

‘Bat Captain Saxby has not returned!” 
said Pansy. 

“The Captain dines at Sir Clifford Hunter's 
to-night, madam,” returned the white-headed 
menial, in a dignificd manner. 

«Oh, yes, of course! I had forgotten,” she 
muttered, an an flush suffasing her cheek 
at this exposé of her ignorance of her bride- 
groom’s movements; and she went in, dined 
alone in solitary state, and went to bed and 
wept. Such is the nature of woman! 


The next morning she enjoyed, or rather , 


did not enjoy, a solitary breakfast, and was 
eee to take luncheon alone, when the 
oor opened, and Cherton came in. 


She flushed at the sight of him, and in. , 


stinctively drew up her slender throat, but he 
bowed courteously, and asked if she felt 
better ? 

‘* Yes, thanks!” she replied, trying to emu- 
late his coolness. ; 

“IT daresay the heat upset you!” he went 
on, scanning the newspaper. 

43 wor likely !”’ 

“Will you take anything now?” she 
ventured, after a pause, that was awkward to 
her at any rate. 

fi Thanks | A little chicken. Oh! don’t 
trouble, pray!” as she made a movement 
towards the bell, ‘I will ring it,” and he did, 
and gave the order to Carter to bring another 
plate, &. 

She was just a trifle annoyed to think that 
everything should be so well appointed in the 
house, and no thanks to her—the meals 
well.cooked, well-served, and with strict 
punctuality, whether there was anyone to 
enjoy them or no. The servants were cer- 
tainly well-trained, and knew their business. 

“Carter, give Mrs. Saxby a glass of that 

ira. It will do you gooi,” he said 
anthoritively, as she} made a movement: of 
refasal, and when it was poured eut she drank 
it meekly. 

‘There are a whole sheaf of invitations up 
there,’ he remarked coolly, pointing at the 
mantel shelf when luncheon was finished, as 
he lit a cigar, and commenced to peruse a 
sporting paper. “You had better look over 
them, and see if there are any you care to 
accept, unless you mean to live a life of 
seclusion like a nun, and renounce the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world!” 

“IT don’t mean to do anything of the sort,” 
on ere a trifle sharply. ‘“‘ Why should 

“IT know of no reason,” he said, noncha.- 
lantly, without looking up, ‘I thought you 
might imagine one!"’ 

“T don’t exercise my imagination in that 
way !”’ she answered, coldly. 


‘Glad to hear it. You may be that rara | 


avis a sensible woman, without fads or non- 
sense |’ 

“T hope I am.” 

“$o do I, cordially!” 


“Are there any of these you wish me to | 


refuse?” she as diplomatically, feeling 
they were getting on dangerous ground. 
“None!” he ans with the utmost 


indifference, ‘* You can accept anything you 
like, and refuse anything you don't like with- 
out reference to me!” 

**Am T to understand from that speech ?”’ 
she asked with a haughtiness which she 
assumed to hide her chagrin, ‘that you do 
not mean to appear with me in soc‘ety, or 
accompany me anywhere?” 

“By no means. You bear my name. I 
should wish to shield that from scandal. We 
must appear together sometimes for the sake of 
les convenances, but of course, there are many 
entertainments and places you can go to 
alone, without being bored by my obnoxious 
presence, and as you said, we can be a husband 
and wife « la mode.” 

‘“‘T see,” she said, slowly, hardly liking this 
Roland for her Oliver, and gathering up the 
invitations she prepared to depart to her own 
rooms. 

‘* There is a victoria at your disposal if you 
feel inclined to drive to-day, or at any time. If 
you give Carter the order it will come round 
for you.” 

“Thanks, I should like to this afternoon.” 

‘** Very well; drive in the park, and at half- 
past six I will be at Albert gate. If you will 

ick me up there we can take a turn or two 





whirling round the room in Roger Cleveland's 
arms, who had found his way t> town, and, 
by virtue of his handsome face, was warmly 
welcomed by society, and followed her like a 
shadow. 

“ Who is that the beauty ia dancing with ?” 
asked one guardsman of another. 

‘*T believe his name is Cleveland! ’’ returned 
the second. ‘‘ Report says he was sweet upon 
her once.” 

‘** At any rate, if he wasn’t, he is” laughed 


thesirst. 

‘Undoubtedly! He haunts her like a 
shadow. Does not give another fellow a 
chance.” 


‘* Perhaps she wouldn’t, either !”’ 


‘“‘ Possibly not. She seems to like him!” 

‘** And where is her husband?” 

“Oh, knocking abont at the clubs and 
places!” 


** Doesn't he care for her?” 

“Tt doesn't look like it. He leaves her to 
the spoiling of the world, and the tender 
attentions of Mr. Cleveland, in a very non-* 
chalant fashion.” 

**TIg he mad, or a brute?” 

‘Neither, my dear fellow! Remember 
what the savant says, ‘ When women become 





or the edification and benefit of our friends— 
or rather, our enemies, unless it will be too 
much for you.”’ 

“Not at all. I will be at the Albert-gate at | 
the time you name.” 

And she was ; and angry against her though 
he was, he could not but notice how many, 
admiring glances followed her, and what a sen- 
' gation she created. She was all in white, with 
a great broad-brimmed hat loaded with snowy 
plumes; and her beautifal face, without a ves- 
tige of colour, and the great purple eyes were 
: shown off by this setting. 

When the carriage drew up by the railings a 
perfect crowd of men came up and begged to 
be introduced to his wife. 

He performed the introductions with very 
good grace, and played the part of a newly- 
married man admirably. 

Once launched on the waves of the world of 
fashion, Pansy entered with feverish gaiet 
into every detail of the giddy, endless roun 
of society. There was no limit to her caprices, 
nor to her extravagances, and Cherton bit his 
lips in silence over the heavy bills that came 
| in. Her costly and récherché dresses were the 

talk of the town; the beauty of her thorough- 
bred Arab and the pair of greys that drew her 
victoria in place of the sober bay mare with 
' which she had started. Then her entertain- 
ments were perfect ; small, of course, because 
the band-box house in Park-lane would not 
| hoid many, but nothing was lacking to make 
, the dinners and at homes successfal. A French 
, cook, good wines, splendid fruit, first-rate 
| music, pretty women, handsome men, all 


were to be found at lovely Mra. Saxby’s. 

She was acknowledged to be the beauty of 
the year; the rage poets raved about; painters 
limned her; statesmen courted her; even 

' nobility sought her out and favoured her with 
- attentions. 
| _ Wildly she planged into every distraction, 
' theatres, operas, fancy-balls, dinners, lun- 
cheons, pic nics, boating excursions, races, 
Hurlingham, Skindles; everywhere she ap- 
red, sometimes with her husband, more 
often without. Still, she never lacked an es- 
; Cort or a chaperon. 
Men were always ready to pay her attention, 
and women, even the most exclusive, to ac- 
company her if she wished it. 
| Cherton looked on outwardly unmoved, while 
his young wife was féted, and caressed, and 
| flattered to the top of her bent; only in his 
secret soul he did not like it, and was casting 
about for an excuse to suggest a departure 
from town. He was urged on into doing this 
by something he heard one night at a ball at 
Lady Digby‘s. 
As usual, he was late; as usual, Pansy had 
arrived with a frisky chaperon only a few 
, years older than herself; as usual, her pro- 








gramme was more than fall, and she was 


ours we cease to be theirs.’ She is his wife, 
that is enough.” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t think it enough,” with a long 
look at Pansy. ‘Why, she’s lovely—simply 
lovely!” 

‘* Yes, I pity her with such a face to be ane: 
lected by her husband. He must be a fool. 
There will be dozens of other fellows ready to 
console her.’’ 

“Of course! I'd swell the list gladly,” with 
a half laugh. And then they passed on. Bat 
Cherton remained deep in thought, pondering 
over what he had heard ; and the result was 
that he took her home early, and the next 
morning commenced to sound her as to leav- 
ing town... 

“It is very hot!" he remarked, by way of 
an opening, as he toyed with his coffee-cup, 
‘“‘isn’tit?” 

‘“‘ Very,’ she agreed, laconically. 

‘‘ Town is beginning to empty !’’ 

‘Only just beginning. It still seems fall to 
me!” 

“ Fall of dust and heat,” he said, irritably, 
pushing his chair back, and rising from the 
table, “The country, I have no doubt, is 
lovely now.” 

“ daresay it is,” with a little unconscious 
sigh. 
cp Would you like to go there, Pansy ?”’ 

“T don’t mind; jast as you like,’’she replied, 
with exasperating indifference. 

‘Don’t you care to see the Court and dad 
again?” 

“I should like to see dad again !”’ 

‘You don't care about the Court, your 
home?” 

‘*I could hardly look upon it as my home 
now. The one I love is not there!” 

“True,” returned her husband, controlling 
his annoyance at her insinuation of dislike of 
him. “ Still he is not far from it. The Dower 
House is only fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
Court. You could see him every day.” 

“Could I?” 

“OF course ! 
can go with us. 
cares to tie you. 
dom and liberty !’’ 

‘* Your mother may want his society !'’ 

“Oh! mater is accustomed to being by 
herself. What shall we do? Shall we arrange 
to start for Northdown early next week?”’ 

‘* Yes,” she assented, listlessly. 

* Would you rather remain in town ?”’ 

“‘ No, I have no choice.” And then to close 
the discussion she went out of the room, and 
Coens, Og A aed pecs her in a dream of a 

, all lace and mauve ribbons, went to a 
garden party at Mrs. Leyton’s, and was quickly 
surrounded by a crowd of admirers, while her 
husband lounged off to one of his numerour 
clubs, and tried to solace himself with mascr- 
line society, to banish the blues,that had such 


The housekeeper from here 
You need have no household 
You will have perfect free- 
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a grip of him, by smoking and billiard-play- 
ing, and drinking iced soda-and-brandy in an 
unlimited kind of fashion that made his 
friends stare. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tax. days passed heavily and wearily to 
Pansy after her return to North Court. She 
was well provided for; had every laxary and 
comfort woman could wish, and yet she often 
thought how much rather she would have had 
the dinner of herbs, and a little love to season 
it, than all these dainties and the wretched 
indifference thaé reigned at.her sumptueusaly- 
appointed table, 

One bright day, towards the elose of 
October, she seé out for her usual walk, 
accompanied by Fidget, and, after chatting to, 
and consoling with, one or two ald, rhenmatic 
women.in the village, passed on towards the 
shore. 

“ Be ye goin’ roun’ the bluff te day?” 
called out one of the crones. 

** Yes,” she nodded. 

“Then be carefia’ an’ dinna linger ta;Jong. 
It’s a spring tide te afternoon, and 
be na ganging back after four, and te wind’s 
arising.” 

‘*I will be carefal,” she answered, and then 
went on over the smooth yellow sand, walking 
as close to the sea as she could, watehing the 
waves rush in, and then reeede, leaving a 
foamy mark behind. 

, Ib was.a splendid day, sunshiny and clear, 
with a wind that seem te mere rang 9 
ing. Sand-pipers and. gulis- were. fying by, 
diving and twirling as. they waited fer the 
wary fish. Shore larks were twittering, crows 
sailing up high in the heawens; the sea was 
deep-blue, each wave with.crests of snow, that 
told of coming turbulence in the.ocean. 

The sunrays fell on it in a trail of 
phosphorescent light, that glittered like jewels 
on the dancing waters, A few cobbles were 
sailing homeward, otherwise there: was nob a 
vessel to be seen, 

On she went, on—on, forgetfal of the old 
crone’s warning; and when at last a cloud 
obscuring the sun made a sudden darkness fall 
around, she turned with a start, and saw the 
bluff, that stood ont over a quarter of. a mile, 
and which she must round to get back to the 
village, was a long, long way off, and. that. the 
sea, was looking angry;.and.the wind. getting 
boisterous. 

She at. ones began to walk back at.a smart 


the dog, giving shoré, sharp barks, run. |, 


ning on before. She kept an anxious. eye on 
the water, and noted that each wave crept 
further in. She hurried on as fast as she 
could, but the waters crept in faster, and 
when she neared the promantory she saw-with 
a sinking heart, asickening feeling of horror, 
that the waves were beating with angry vio- 
lence against its base—that her rebreat.was 
cub off ! 

Wildly she looked: abont, but there was no 
escape. The.cliffa were over a hundred feet 
high, and sheer. There was no opening down 
to the shore for miles; she must try and wade. 
She advanced, getting her feet wet, and Fidget 
plunged boldly in, and commenced. swimming 
atonce, She saw it wastoo deep for her to 
attempt that; she would, be at onoa swept. off 
her feet. The dog stopped, and looked round 
when he found she did not follow, but. with a 
cry and, a gesture she urged him te ge on, 
knowing it washer only chance, If they saw 
him return alone and met him, they would 
know what it means, and send a boat for her. 


there will | full 


he saw her dead body washed ashore, seaweed 
tangled amid her dusky tresses, her eyes 
closed, her lips sealed in death ! 

She felt drowsy and cold, and was giving 
way to the desire to sleep when the bark of a 
dog fell. on her ear, and the next moment. a 
boat shot round the blaff, and came rapidly 
towards her. A few moments more it grated 
on the shore, her husband threw an anchor 
aver, and leapt ont, followed by the dripping 


“Pansy 1" he cried, “come quickly ; there 
is not a moment to:lese |!” 

‘“Have you come alone?” sheasked, slowly, 
nob rising. ; 

“Yes. I was onthe shore when the 
came round, and the women told me yon 
come here; the boat was yen = so I jumped 
in and pulled as hard as T could.” 

“Why did you trouble?” she asked, 
dreamily. 

“Trouble ! ” he.echoed, in intense surprise. 
‘*Child, what are you thinking of? Do = 
oaging shonld leave you, to die a horrible 


‘Would yon have caned?” she asked, wist- 
Ys 


“ Cared 1” he cried, passionately, looking at 
the levels, pale-face, ‘‘ I could. not live withont 
you ” 

‘‘Cherton! Hasband!” she murmured, 
holding out her arms, and ia a moment she 
leaps in his; and as they gazed into each 
other's eyes they kaew the barrier between 
them had broken down, that they loved as man 
and wife should, 

“Harry, dearest!’ he urged, after that 
swift, sweet embrace, helping her into the 


‘boat, and, drawiag up the anchor, he seized 


the oars, and commenced pulling:vigorously. 
He had‘ a terrible battle before him, he 
‘knew. The current wae ran strongly 
from the village, the wind wae high, and the 
‘waves boisterous ; but he had somathing now to 
nerve his arm; to stimulate him to hercalean 
effort, and he fought his way slowly round the 
blaff, and struggled on. Jastas he thought he 
was safe, getting into smoother water, one of 
his oars snapped, and he was neagly power. 
“T can't. get'on now!” he said, with a 
‘groan, looking at Pansy’s white face, ‘“I shall 


“pall her right round?” However, he went on, 


trying to keep her straight. “Help is 
coming! *" he cried, after a few awfal minutes. 
“They have launched the lifeboat; she is 
coming now!’ and so she was. 

In a short time Pansy, and Cherton, and 
the spaniel were safely aboard’ the lifeboat, 
and the frail skiff was lashed to her stern, and 
the hardy fishermen were pulling with might 
‘and main towards Northdown. 

Cc was steering, and had 
routed the men out, and got the boat lannched 
when he heard of Mrs. Saxby's danger. 

Cherton would rather have owed his and 
his wife's safety to aay other; man only he 
didn’t mind it eo much when, later on, he 
learnt Roger meant to make Topsy Weldon 
Mrs. Cleveland. 

* This is our real homecoming, my dearest ! 
my own !"’ Cherton whispered passionately.in 
Pansy’s ear, as he lifted her from the age 
in which they had driven up from the vi 

“Yes, Cherton! There is no shadow be- 
tween us now to darken our love, I. was 
wrong. I mistook my feeli T loved you 
all along, only my pride blinded me, Can 
you forgive me?” 

* Darling, need yon ask?” 

And this answer satisfied her. 


(THe END ] 
en enn ene ere 


Covrtsurr.—A man, to be suacesafal in love, 
should think only of his, sweetheart and him- 
self. Am old. auther observes that lovers are 








FACETLA. 


Tue bluntest man sometimes makes the 
most cutting remarks, 

Wuaax is.alampin a window like. .a,tonsb. 
stone? When it is set. up for a late husband. 

A conunprom for botanistsand theologians: 
If trees had any religion, what would is 
naturally be? Buddhism, 

A sox who was told to confine himself to 
strong physical diet, took to soda water, as he 
thought that. was the most ficzical thing he 
knew of. 

“ Wuar isthe interior of Africa principally 
San: ie a teacher 2 no tne 
geography. “For purposes of exp a 
anewanad | the head boy. 

“Tur ner at the bar seems to be & very 
smooth-looking fellow,” said a- spectator to 
the sheriff. ‘ Yes; he was ironed jast hefore 
he was brought ia,” responded the offiser. 

Wie: “ I was reading ina medical journal 
to-day that neuralgia had grea#ly increased 
since people discontinued the use of the: night- 
cap.” Husband: “ If thatis se I must order 
twon 0 egallens.of whiskey at.once.” 

A prpier: being arrested for selling goods 
without a. license; indignantly demanded. wh 
a license is: necessary for a man: to sell mer- 
chandise: in this land. of liberty, whereupon 
the magistrate. informed him, that, liberty, is 
not license, 

A PRETENTIOUS person was praising a smalt 
bottle of wine: to Danieh Webster (whe was 
launching with him); and deseantedat length 
on the fact that if was over a bundred years 
old, “It is very little for its: age,” qnietly 
remarked Webster. 

Bostox Laxprorn (to coloured’ porter) - 
“See if the gentleman in patiour H have 
finished disoussing their dinner.” Porter 
(having returned from Hy: Dey am 
fra eatin’ de dinner, bose, but dey aint done 
*oussin’ it yet.”—Amoerican Paper. 

Pompovs and irritated traveller to landlord : 
‘“‘ Didn’é you ever have a gantleman stop with 
Sribioaliy); Be yous gentlousn? ‘Pra, 

: “Be you a gentleman?” - 
veller : ay, Biz, fam.” Landford: “ Then 
I never had one stop with ms before.” 

A. womay hastily stepped up.to the driver of 
& train at, Stamford, a soneamed onk: ‘Is 
this the right train?” ‘ Where ta?” politely 
asked tha man, ‘Oh, you fool! Don’t you 
know where you're going?"’ cried the woman, 
as the train started, and left her standing on 
the platform, 

I surrosz it is impossible to; get. anything 
like a just notion of a toboggan slide-except 
at the Exhibition,” said a young, girl toa 
friend. Oh. gen ifyon’ gome orange 
peel at the heed of the pres et mo pry on 
it, you may. get a. very good i .& toboggan 
slide,” =< reply. 

A crererman, in winding. ap ‘® touching 
funeral. diacourse; seid to the mourning 
friends: ‘‘ Be: comforted, ye sorrowing: ones, 
there:is still abalma-in Gilead.” The reporter 
took it down dorrectly; but when: if cante, ont 
in the newspaper, it: read: ‘Be comforted): ye 
snoring oneg; there \is-etill a barm in Guilford” 

A centumwan trevelling in Treland was 
driven a long way by a post:boy daring a 
pouring rain. Oa alighting at a tavern he 
said to the driver: “Well, my , you are 
pretty wet, are you nob?” to whith the: post- 
boy responded ; “ It’s not the wet’ T care for, 
your honour; but, faith, m-very dry, an’ 
that's digagreeable.’” 

Oxp GanriEman (to his nephew): ‘ I wonder 
what makes young Dobson so awfully -un- 
pe ular? He's always seemed, 9 very nice 

w.” Nephew: “ Yess but,. you. sae, he 
writes poetry.” Old ;," Well, that 


? That it.” 


isn’t a crime, is is?” Nephew: “ But, 
never tired of each other's company, because | see, he insiats on readi ie pat. o poole 
they are alwaya talking of themselves. Old Gentlemen » An 


:“ He 
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A costiy widow's cap is to besent to the 
Queen ag a Jubilee gift from the Queen- Ragen 
of Spain. It is made.of priceless old Spanish 
lace, with en embroidered veil at the back 
hanging almost to the ground, and a * ae 
diadem-in front, the jewels being embroidered 
on the lace by Queen Christina herself, a 
is.an accomplished needlewoman. The cap 
copied from an old portrait which Guan 
Christina found in the Palace at Madrid, 
representing a widow of the Spanish Royal 
House in the gala costume of three centuries 
ago. 

Her Maszsrx has accepted a beautifully 
sabroidared pang from Miss Scott, eldest 
daughter of Lena Lady Sott; it has, four 
oes ip mc Ny sof the iris, lily, } 
rose and geranium, on so Be bein _ or 
arran and embroidery g wor. 
of Mee ate The frame is in the 
style, painted and enamelled in white Rnd 
gold, and enriched with carved trellis panels, 
each fold being surmounted by the crown of 
England. 

Tue Painonss on Wats has accepted a fancy 
table made b the boys in the joinery ra othe 
ment of the Boys’ Refuge, 
table has been made. at the. prea n e 
institution has at the Manchester Royal 
Exhibition, where.the boys.in all the industrial 

departments are to be seen at work. 


Pa Maszsry’s. assond Binks hall it take 
st Buckingham ce.0n nesday, 
Tale 15. 6, andthe second State concert on Friday, 


Lavy Writs held a large reception at 
———— Hates. hae am -- honour of 
Queen’s birthda mongstthose-present 
were the Mayor and h Mayo Pe of Portgmonth, 
Calondl’ Stiies Cc and Mra. Stirling, 


Admiral ys: Mra, Lethbridge, General and 
the Misses Ansuaas » Major and wv Auld, 
Major- Sonene A and. 1 ii Banabr Admiral 
and the M — Mrs. 


Gaia, whe Rev. Pees Bn an 5. P. 
Grant, Sir W. Cusack Smith, Colonel and 
a Stavely Murray, Colonel and Mrs. New- 
It, and: Count and @onntess Metaxas. All 
the offigers pre-ept wore full uniform. 

t many effective dresses the foltow- 
yer Lady Willis, dress, of 
blue satin with white lace, 


and train of rich crimson. brocade, petticoat 
of orimgon. satin and black lace; Mus. Tuson, 

— of pale electric grey, congested: wath with 
pink ettes and email pink xreces,; Miss 
son, satin and tulle, wish crimson 
flowers ; Miss Brown-Grieve = Miss 
O'Malley, dresses of Ec walla white silk, with 
white adgrettes and rib ; Mrs. Madden, ' 
bodice and train of — black and 


white velvet, pettiocost of white silk, with: 
rows. of wah lace, diamond ornaments; Mya. | 


dress of cream lace and satin, with 

knots of. le heliotrope ribbon; Miss G. | 
Langley, dress of rich crimson velvet and 
écra lace. The table decorations in the 
reshment-room were of dark blue clematis 
and scarlet geraniums. 
Tue Annual Tennis Tournament for the 
championship of I was held. in, Fitz 


william-square, Dablin, and was a highly 


successful one, both for : ae players the} 
lookers-on.; bright sunshine urip 
the week, and added much to the gaiety 

the ecene. The 


rizes were wen by 
H.8.f. P. Sidwesd of Saxe-Weimar, 
who, together with the Prince, visited the 


was presented with a handsome bou 
her os the prevailing colours of Te ith 
were brown and colours of the Fitz 
william Clab. Princess Edward was attired, 
in a handsome costume of black apd 
wore a black bonnet, ornamented 





tournament several afternoons. The Princess io in & pi 


American Pottce.—The police department 
of Philadelphia is composed of 1,456 officers 
and men ; that of New York city, 3,101. The 
former city has 469 in its fire department ; the 
latter, 1,139. 

Taz Czar or Rossu, at his Winter Palace 
on the banks of the Neva, St. Petersharg; 
possesses what is probably the largest perma. 
nent inatallation of electmio light ever 
in a single building, The palace itself is illu- 
minated by 12,000 incandescent lamps, while 
fifty-six powerful eres light up the front and 
the various courtyards. The machine-room 
contains eight engines, capable of developing 
2,500, horse power; the , including 
reserve machines, are. twenty-six in number. 

‘Pux report of the Deputy Master of the 
Mint for 1886,-which is now issued, states that 

daring the year no gold. had been coined. the 
Mint having been engaged on silver 
and bronze coinage, the of the former 
being £417,384, and of the bronze coins 
£51,669. The pamber of half-crowns coined 
| was 994,752, and of florins 592.020; while the 
shillings struck amounted to 1,774,080 ; and 
the sixpences to 2,724,480 in number. The 
number of threepenny. pieces coined was 
6,150,408. 





GEMS. 


Ir is impossible to make people understand 
their ignorange; for it requires. knowledge to 
perceive it; and therefore he that oan per: 
ceive it, bath it not. 

Or all the bag on the vanity of high birth 
is the greatest. nobility is: 4 & derived from 
virtue, not from hog Titles, indeed, may be 
purchased,; but. virtue is the only coin that 
makes the bargain valid. 

Tue disesteem and of others is 
inseparable from, pride, ih is age possible 
to overvalue ourselues but wyaluing 
our neighbours. 

Let every man take care how he speaks 
and writes of honest people, and not. set down 
at pases the first thing that comes. upper; 
most. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


al 


SroncE Carr SNe twelve eggs, the weight 
of the. :, half their weight.in flonr, 
and the tong an rind (grated) of one lemon, 
Sponge sue mando Sn Sis way shat. be. baked 
in tias-the size and. shape of a bri 

Qrance Laren Caxe.—One cup ouger, one- 
half cup butter, one-half cup. aweet.milk, one 
and a half teespoonfuls of baking-powder, 
whites of three eggs ; 
batter pee sagar; add milk and flour, with 

wder well sifted with flour, and 





will make three pass Aang Materials for 
: Juice of two and rind of one orange, 
one cup of sugar, one-half cup of water, a 
pinch of salt, yolks of three eggs, one heaping 
jexaponutic of oen-Aonk boil.all together. 
Cunrmp; Vean.—Take two pounde of lean 
veal and cut ft into smal pieces half‘an-inoh 
or more.sqnare,. Now cut an. onion into 
and a text apple:into slices; pnt the.apple an 
with an onnoe of batter 


placed | eels are kept alive and allowed to grow, the 


‘that are converted into the 


for eight ery 4 in the first 
‘shoots 


cently desoribed, a honse of the. 


‘ing that lavish bs empendisure of money i is net a 
pre-requisite to i 
ittle house has but seven rooms, inalading a 


flavour to taste; cream: 


well beaten. This }. 





An Ext Invustay.—One of the industries 
along the Shannon River in Ireland is the 
capture and cultivation of eels. The taking 
of forty thousand in a single night sometimes 
occurred years ago ; ook. the present. product 
is much less, owing to the drainage of the 
country and other influences, At Castle 
Connell are five immenge-tanks, in which the 


and the weak ones being di out 
every morning by means of large landing nets, 
and. sold cheaply 40. poorpeople: I+ is duxing 
this “fishing process that the inmates.ef the 
tanks are seen to the best advantage, for 
every fin and tail are in motion, swimming 
upward and downward in one vast living 
mass. Eels of all ages, sizes, are there. 
Thousands are there also in the tank, varying 
in weight from two ounces to twelve: pounds. 
Theselatterare the well favoured, jaicy fellows 
delicious “collared 
eel,” for which Killaloe is so justhy-famous. 


Tuereis no tree that is so sure to _ 
without any care as the willow. A twig from 
a branch of the tree stack into ~ moist 
earth, and the labour is completed. An article 
in a German a. mere en, TN which is a great 
authority, cultivation of 
willow trees, not only from an: and 
industrial point ef view, but.also.for hygienic 
pu They are 'y useful where. 
the drinking water is taken teva fountains or 
natural wells, and still more where there are 
morasses and meadows ; for in the vicinity of 

willow trees water ig always. qlear and pure. 
Let those who doubt this fact place.a piece of 
willow which has net yet begun to.strike, into 
a bottle of water, and place thie with another 
bottle containing water only in. a warm room 
ttle: wilt be found 
end rootlets in clear water, while the 

other bottle will ter. 


contain pobretsing. wa 
Holland is covered with willows,and their dam 
works are made stronger by the net-work 


fermed by the roots. 
Damsty Economy.—An art my re- 
but rich in the tee 
poor in: meney, in the.genius 8 
so far to make the home beautiful, and ior 
re- decorative treatment. This 
tiny. hall, and is so common as to render 
“fizing up” a, metter.of difficulty, Bat its 
mistress was: not dismayed, and: worked with 
such results that at least one famons artist 
admired the harmony —_ repose.of this little 
home. In the. first place every inside door, 
except that vag 0 the kitchen, was taken 
from-its walis were covered with 
pe. — ae oitte peper, aye wholesale 
rms-use for wrapping goods eep frieze 
my sherp l 005 2. a throng 
nee half ide-width secving for4he dapeb 
of'the frisze. Over the doors were poles cat 
from the’ woods with the bark remaining, 
which weré put up a cornige hooks. Sus- 
peaded from, these wi 


ere portiéces made from 
‘barlap, ora¢mented with bands of Canton 


flannel of: wpe, green, and maroon, the edges 

ae ong ip feather stitches and long satin 

atiteh, done with orewel, At the > 

room windows, were curtains of oretonne, lined 

edlour, and under each window a 
a 
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¢wo cold hands in his, said, “Pansy! try to 
look happy for a short time; shake off this 
de ion. Ina few moments all our friends 

ill be here. We must preside at the break- 


fast. Don’t let them guess the trath, now in } 


the first hours of our wedded life !’ 
“It is nota wedding 
out of a bargain!” she returned, holding her 
head regally erect. 
* Let there be peace between us. Wife, have 
pity on ay ges love for you!” he pleaded. 
“Don’t 
her hands free. 
‘You are that to me now. 
alter . Mine oonins the whole world! ” i 
**In name only. em mockery,” she 
returned, bitterly. stad 


“You mistake, he said, firmly. “ vs | are , his, though he seemed to be chiefly interested 
. Iocan 


legally mine. You owe me o 
insist on your submission.” 

‘Try to make me submit, and see what I 
will do,” she exclaimed, passionately. ‘ Obe- 
dient to you, indeed !"’ 

‘Yes, tome, Your first duty is to me.” 

‘*My first duty is to my father, and you 
have not given me those deeds and papers 
which it wi 
him from his troubles. Please 
me now. I have sacrificed my: 

** Pansy!’ he 


for them.” 


there, though he felt she shrank from the 
contact, ‘‘do you know that I need not give 
them to you?” 
“Why not?” she demanded, imperiously. 
“Because the contract is not fulfilled. 
be you defy me you are not morally my 
6,”” 


uoae te refuse , give nee to ma} ne o 
» turning so dea white he thought 
she 7 faint. , a 

“ What if I do?” he queried, gazing steadil 
into the defiant purple coo 4 

“If you do I will publish this miserable, 
sordid motive for our wretched marriage far 
and near. I will not appear at the breakfast. 
I will not go one step with you on this wed- 
ding journey which has been ed to throw 
dust in the eyes of the wor I will sta, 
here, shut myself up in one room, if nee 
be, never see you, never speak to you. Do 
you like the plan?’’ 

‘No, I do not,” he retarned, with a harsh 
laugh, dropping his hands from her shoulders. 
“' And as the Squire's feelings must be studied, 
and you seem to have forgotten them, I yield. 
Here are the deeds,” taking several pa 
from a cabinet, and handing them to ioe. 
“And now permit me to lead you to the 
breakfast,” and arm-in-arm these twain, who 
pry ee —_ — went into the gathering 
2 ends an tives with ainst 
each other in their hearts, preg seen 

The breakfast was magnificent, the guests 
merry, the brid m feverishly gay. Oal 
the bride was cold, and white and silent, an 
pect ym _ one in a dream -— Mrs. Saxby 

er ig was time to go and don the prctt 
e Ler po ee 
he did no y even under Topsy’s ga 
dinage, and clung to her father sopraielesiy 


ba 

at parting, twining her arms round him again 

caldesmon aad at last only being indu to 

enter the carriage by a whispered word of 
from her aunt. 

At last she was in, seated beside her groom. 
The door was slammed to, and away started 
the four greys as hard as they could to North. 
down station, followed by a volley of rice and 
satin slippers, 

“She doesn't care for that fellow, I'll lay 
my bottom dollar,’’ muttered Roger, following 
the carriage with his eyes. “I wonder whether 
she would have looked happier if I were at her 
side? Bat of course it wouldn’t have done 
for me to go in there, as she wasn’t an heiress. 
I must marry money. She is lovely, though. 
I shall never care for any other woman as I do 
for her,” and heaving a sigh for the ‘ might- 
have-beens,’ he went into the Court, and 
delighted Topsy by paying her the most 


, Simply the carrying | 


me that!’ she cried, wrenching [ 


Nothing can {he reclined in one corner of the carriage, he 


be my joy to give him to free | 

ive them to aftera while. 
j ’ | “Horribly tired,” she returned, in languid 
gravely, putting his tone, with closed e 
hands on her shoulders and keeping them , 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? 
Or my chezks make pale with care, 
Cause another’s rosy are ? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May— 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ?” 


Haur-an-Hovr later Cherton and Pansy were 
| in the train, speeding away towards London. 





| in the other. 
Both displayed an immense amount of in- 
| difference. Perhaps hers was more real than 


oak hey) cat 
ces over the top of his paper at his si 
ccopenien, who fooked alet ly pretty 
— her pallor ani the weary droop of her 
mouth. 
He offered her the Times. She took it and 
threw it down; then he pretended to doze, 
. apparently oblivious of her presence. 
“Tired ?” he asked, with a prodigious yawn, 


yes. 

‘Slow this, isn’t it?’’ he went on, with 

, another yawn. 

|  Awfally,’’ she agreed, coolly. 
‘« Wish we could get something to eat to pass 

the time.” 
“ You should have provided a hamper to 

satisfy your cravings,” she said, sarcasti- 


y: 
“Yes. Sorry I didn’t think of it. However, 

we stop at Carne fifteen minutes. I shall be 

able we fortify the inner man there.” 
“ es.” 





. minutes with a cup of tea and some bread- 





devoted attentions for the rest of the day. 


‘Can I get you anything?” he asked, with 
elaborate c ess when the train ~~ 
6 tee , thanks,’ she resp nded, coldly. 


N he appeared in two or three 


and-butter, which he insisted on her takiug, 
and whigh she was secretly only too glad to 
have, as she had not tasted a thing that day. 
‘* Feel better now?” he queried, cavalierly, 
when they were once more flying on through 
the ri g cornfields. 
** T have not felt ill,” she said, haughtily. 
No, only you looked tired out, ready to 


faint. 

“TI should think you would find studying 
the landscape more interesting than studying 
me.’ 

‘* Perhaps I might,” he agreed, with aggra- 
vating nonchalance, turning his back on her ; 
and then there was a silence, broken after a 
while by a sob. 

* Pansy, you are crying,’’ he exclaimed, and 
in a moment was at her side. 

** You are mistaken,” said the girl, coldly, 
tarning her pale, lovely face, with its wistfal 
eyes, to him. 

“TI don’t think I was,” he remarked, 
dubiously. ‘I wish you would let me com- 
fort you,” he went on, tenderly. ‘Can't we 
be friends—if nothing more?"’ 

“There can be no friendship between you 
and me,’’ was the haughty retort, and then 
she stared out at the country over which night 
was ing to throw her pall; but he did 
not move, and presently he saw her lean back 
against the cushions with an air of fatigue, 
and then gradually her head drooped until it 
reclined on his shoulder. 

He did not stir, remaining perfectly still. 
He had no wish todistarb her. It wascharm- 
ing to him to feel her there close to him, to 
have her leaning, as it were, on his strength. 
Only when an awkward larch woke her, and 
she jerked her head away angrily, and sat 
very erect, he felt angry, and sore, and miser- 
able; and felt that he was sat upon, relapsing 
inte a sullen silence, which lasted until they 
reached London. Then he helped her to 
alight with his usual courtesy, and, leaving 


hansom, and drove off to the charming littig 
house ia Park-lane that Mrs, Saxby 
secured for them for the rest of the season, 

A late dinner was ready for them, prepared 
and appointed in such style that it ought to 
have gained words of approval from the mos} 
fastidious, bat Cherton Saxby and his bride 
spoke never a syllable, and neither did justice 
to — many good things which loaded the 
table. 


Afterwards he lit a cigar, and suggested 
that they should go into the pretty drawing. 
room, of which they had caught a glimpse as 
they passed through the hall, and have some 
music; but she 7 lined, and re the 
room, going up to her own apartments. 

He followed | her while in sight with longing 
eyes, and then solaced himself as he ‘bet 
could with cigars and brandy-and-soda, and 
about midnight followed his bride "s example, 
and went upstairs. 

He sought Pansy’s room, and felt an odd 
thrill of annoyance as he saw how she shrank 
back at the sight of him, trembling. 

“TI have come to say good-night!’’ he ex. 
plained, holding out his hand. 

‘‘Have you?” she murmured, shrinking 
still farther from him, for his face was flashed, 
and in his eyes was blazing a look of baffled 
passion. 

**Won'’t you ever shake hands?” he 
queried, after a pause, reproachfally. 

‘* If you wish it,” she said, reluctantly, and 
in an instant both her hands were clasped in 
his, and he was holding them clenched against 
his breast. ‘ Let me go!" she cried, angrily, 
striving to free herself. 

‘“ Pansy, have you no pity ?”’ he pleaded. 

‘* None for you!” 

‘* How can you be so hard? Think of my 
love for you!”’ 

‘‘I never existed! Why do you harp on 
that string? Oar marriage was a bargain, 
nothing more! Keep your part of the con- 
tract, I will re mine,” 

‘“‘Iocannot! It is too hard; for I do love 
you with all my soul!” and then he drew her 
swiftly to him, and rained down passionate 
kisses on lip, and cheek, and brow. 

ee Cousal 1!" she panted, wrenching herself 
out of his arms, and standing before him with 
glittering eyes and ashen cheeks. ‘Coward, 
to take a mean advantage of me! How dare 
you? How dare you insult me?” 

“Pansy!” he exclaimed, amazed at the 
fury that possessed her, trying to take her 
hands to soothe her. 
‘Don't touch me! Stand aside! You 
have no right here! These rooms, at least, 
are mine, and should be sacred from your 
intrusion!” and, eluding him by a quick move- 
ment, she gained the dressing-room, and shut 
the door in his face, locking it as she did so. 

‘‘ Very well; so be it,”” he muttered, his face 
growing as white as hers. “Since you are 
obdarate and merciless, I will meet you with 
your own weapons !”’ and turning, he left the 
room, with a miserable sense of defeat on him, 
despite that he held the-whip-hand, and had 
the power, to a certain extent, to control her 
actions. 

Hasband and wife did not meet after that 
stormy scene for some days. She pleaded in- 
disposition, and kept her room; and he did 
not again intrude his presence on her, only 
sent a polite message of inquiry as to her 
health every morning by the French maid ; 
and went out amongst his friends and ac- 
uaintances, and concocted a pretty little 
ction as to his wife’s illness, wherewith to 
stop their wagging tongues and eurioue 
glances, under which he writhed and smarted, 
though he gave no sign of it. 

Towards the end of the week she grew tired 
of this self-imposed imprisonment, and — 
Toinette to get out a pretty dress, decla 


herself well enough to go down to dinner, and 
submitted herself to the skilful foreigner’s 
hand to have her hair dressed and her form 
robed. 

While this was going on the astute Gaul 





his man to look after the luggage, called a 


kept up a running commentary of praises 





oa 
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aboat her master’s personal appearance. He 
waa “tres belle,” ** magnifique,” ‘‘ de jolie taille,” 
&v., &c., indulging in remarks with a freedom 
an English servant would not have ventured 


n. 
"Pansy listened in silence, and after her 
toilette was completed, went slowly down the 
staircase to the pretty room she had not yet 
put foot in. She paused an instant outside 
the door, and then, summoning all her 
courage, turned the handle swiftly, and 
entered. She need not have hesitated, how- 
ever, for her husband was not there, and she 
felt half relieved at his not being present, and 
yet unconscionably aan she knew 
not. A quarter of an hour went by, which she 
gpent looking at all the dainty trifles strewn 
about, and fartively watching the door, which 
was at last thrown open by the butler, a 
stately individual with white hair, and a 
yinous complexion, who announced that 
dinner was on the table. 

“But Captain Saxby has not returned!”’ 
said Pansy. 

“The Captain dines at Sir Clifford Hunter's 
to-night, madam,” returned the white-headed 
menial, in a dignified manner, 

“ Oh, yes, of course ! 
mattered, an angry flash oe her cheek 
at this exposé of her ignorance of her bride- 

m’s movements; and she went in, dined 
alone in solitary state, and went to bed and 
wept. Such is the nature of woman! 

The next morning she enjoyed, or rather 
did not enjoy, a solitary breakfast, and was 
ae to take luncheon alone, when the 

oor opened, and Cherton came in. 

She flushed at the sight of him, and in- 
stinctively drew up her slender throat, but he 
a and asked if she felt 

r 


“ Yea, thanks!” she replied, trying toemu- | 
i perfect crowd of men came up and begged to 


late his coolness. 

“T daresay the heat upset you!” he went 
on, scanning the newspaper. 

# Li likely !”’ 

“Will you take anything now?” she 
ventured, after a pause, that was awkward to 


her at any rate. 
oe 4 ! A little chicken. Oh! don't 
trouble, pray!"’ as she made a movement 


towards the bell, ‘I will ring it,” and he did, 
and gave the order to Carter to bring another 
plate, &c. 

She was jast a trifle annoyed to think that 
everything should be so well appointed in the 
house, and no thanks to her—the meals 
well.cooked, well.served, and with strict 
punctuality, whether there was anyone to 
enjoy them or no. The servants were cer- 
tainly well-trained, and knew their business. 

“Carter, give Mrs. Saxby a glass of that 
Madeira. It will do you gooi,” he sai 
anthoritively, as she’ made a movement: of 
refasal, and when it was poured out she drank 
it meekly. 

“There are a whole sheaf of invitations up 
there,” he remarked coolly, pointing at the 





| past six I will be at Albert gate. 
I had forgotten,”’ she 


iniifference, ‘You can accept anything you 
like, and refase anything you don’t like with- 
ont reference to me! ” 

‘Am I to understand from that speech? ” 
she asked with a haughtiness which she 
assumed to hide her chagrin, ‘that you do 
not mean to appear with me in socety, or 
accompany me anywhere?” 

‘““By no means. You bear my name. I 
should wish to shield that from scandal. We 
must appear together sometimes for the sake of 
les convenances, but of course, there are many 
entertainments and places you can go to 
alone, without being bored by my obnoxious 


presence, and as you said, we can be a husband 


and wife @ la mode.” 

“I see,’’ she said, slowly, hardly liking this 
Roland for her Oliver, and gathering up the 
invitations she prepared to depart to her own 
rooms. 

‘‘ There is a victoria at your disposal if you 
feel inclined to drive to-day, or at anytime. If 
you give Carter the order it will come round 
for you.” 

‘Thanks, I should like to this afternoon.” 

‘“* Very well; drive in the park, and at half- 
If you will 

ick me up there we can take a turn or two 
or the edification and benefit of our friends— 
or rather, our enemies, unless it will be too 
much for you.” 

‘‘Not at all. I will be at the Albert -gate at 
the time you name.” 

And she was ; and angry against her though 
he was, he could not but notice how many 
admiring glances followed her, and what a sen- 
sation she created. She was all in white, with 
a great broad-brimmed hat loaded with snowy 
plumes; and her beautiful face, without a ves- 
tige of colour, and the great purple eyes were 
shown off by this setting. 

When the carriage drew up by the railings a 


be introduced to his wife. 
He performed the introductions with very 


' good grace, and played the part of a newly- 


married man admirably. 
Oace lanoched on the waves of the world of 


: fashion, Pansy entered with feverish gaicty 


| in. 


into every detail of the gady, endless roun 

of society. There was no limit to her caprices, 
nor to her extravagances, and Cherton bit his 
lips in silence over the heavy bills that came 
Her costly and récherché dresses were the 


' talk of the town; the beauty of her thorough- 


bred Arab and the pair of greys that drew her 
victoria in place of the sober bay mare with 
which she had started. Then her entertain- 
ments were perfect ; small, of course, because 
the band-box house in Park-lane would not 


| hold many, but nothing was lacking to make 
' the dinners and at homes successfal. A French 


d , cook, good wines, splendid fruit, first-rate 


music, pretty women, handsome men, all 
were to be found at lovely Mra. Saxby’s. 
She was acknowledged to be the beauty of 


' the year; the rage poets raved about ; painters 


mantel shelf when luncheon was finished, as _ 


he lit a cigar, and commenced to peruse a 
sporting paper. 
them, and see if there are any you care to 
accept, unless you mean to live a life of 
seclasion like a nun, and renounce the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world!” 

“I don’t mean to do anything of the sort,” 
Pa, mented, @ trifle sharply. “‘ Why should 


bag ' know of no reason,” he said, noncha. 
lantly, without looking up, ‘‘I thought you 
might imagine one! "’ 

“I don’t exercise my imagination in that 
way !’’ she answered, coldly. 

“Glad to hear it. You may be that rara 
avis s sensible woman, without fads or non- 


“T hope I am.” 

“So do I, cordially!” 

‘Are there any of these you wish me to 
refuse?” she asked diplomatically, feeling 
they were getting on dangerous ground. 

“None!” he answe with the utmost 


“You had better look over | 


limned her; statesmen courted her; even 
nobility sought her out and favoured her with 
attentions. 

Wildly she plunged into every distraction, 
theatres, operas, fancy-balls, dinners, lun- 
cheons, pic nics, boating excursions, races, 
Haorlingham, Skindles; everywhere she ap- 

ared, sometimes with her husband, more 
often without. Still, she never lacked an es- 
cort or a chaperon. 

Men were always ready to pay her attention, 
and women, even the most exclusive, to ac- 
company her if she wished it. 

Cherton looked on outwardly unmoved, while 
his young wife was féted, and caressed, and 


| flattered to the top of her bent; only in his 


secret soul he did not like it, and was casting 
about for an excuse to suggest a departare 
from town. He was urged on into doing this 
by something he heard one night at a ball at 
Lady Digby's. 

As usual, he was late; as usual, Pansy had 
arrived with a frisky chaperon only a few 
years older than herself; as usual, her pro- 
gramme was more than full, and she was 





whirling round the room in Roger Cleveland's 
arms, who had found his way t» town, and, 
by virtue of his handsome face, was warmly 
welcomed by society, and followed her like a 
shadow. 

“ Who is that the beauty is dancing with ?” 
asked one guardsman of another. 

‘*T believe his name is Cleveland! ’’ returned 
the second. ~‘ Report says he was sweet upon 
her once.” 

** At any rate, if he wasn’t, he is” laughed 
the first. 

‘* Undoubtedly! He haunts her like a 
shadow. Does not give another fellow a 
chance.” 

‘* Perhaps she wouldn’t, either’! ’’ 

‘‘ Possibly not. She seems to like him!” 

‘‘ And where is her husband ? ”’ 

‘Oh, knocking about at the clubs and 
places! ’’ 

‘* Doesn't he care for her? ” 

‘It doesn’t look like it. He leaves her to 
the spoiling of the world, and the tender 
attentions of Mr. Cleveland, in a very non- 
chalant fashion.” 

‘*Tg he mad, or a brute?” 

‘“‘ Neither, my dear fellow! Remember 
what the savant says, ‘ When women become 
ours we cease to be theirs.’ She is his wife, 
that is enough.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t think it enough,” with a long 
look at Pansy. ‘‘ Why, she’s lovely—simply 
lovely !” 

‘* Yes, I pity her with such a face to be | 
lected by her husband. He must be a fool. 
There will be dozens of other fellows ready to 
console her.’’ 

“Of course! I'd swell the list gladly,” with 
a half laugh. And then they passedon. Bat 
Cherton remained deep in thought, pondering 
over what he had heard ; and the result was 
that he took her home early, and the next 
morning commenced to sound her as to leav- 
ing town. 

“It is very hot!" he remarked, by way of 
an opening, aa he toyed with his coffee-cup, 
*isn’tit?” 

‘* Very,” she agreed, laconically. 

‘‘ Town is beginning to empty !”’ 

“ Oaly jast beginning. I¢ still seems fall to 
me!” 

“ Fall of dust and heat,” he said, irritably, 
pushing his chair back, and rising from the 
table. ‘‘The country, I have no doubt, is 
lovely now.” 

“T daresay it is,” with a little unconscious 
sigh. 

‘i Would you like to go there, Pansy ?”’ 

“T don’t mind; jast as you like,” she replied, 
with exasperating indifference. 

“ Don’t you care to see the Court and dad 
again?” 

**T should like to see dad again !’’ 

‘You don't care about the Court, your 
home?” 

**T could hardly look upon it as my home 
now. The one I love is not there!” 

“Trae,” returned her husband, controlling 
his annoyance at her insinuation of dislike of 
him. “ Still he is not far from it. The Dower 
House is only fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
Court. You could see him every day.” 

**Could I?” 

‘*Of course! The housekeeper from here 
can go with us. You need have no household 
cares to tie you. You will have perfect free- 
dom and liberty !"’ 

‘Your mother may want his society!” 

“Oh! mater is accustomed to being by 
herself. What shall we do? Shall we arrange 
to start for Northdown early next week?”’ 

“ Yes,” she assented, listlessly. 

** Would you rather remain in town?” 

** No, I have no choice.” And then to close 
the discussion she went out of the room, and 

ting her maid to attire her in a dream of a 

ss,all lace and mauve ribbons, went to a 
garden party at Mrs. Leyton’s, and was quickly 
surrounded by a crowd of admirers, while her 
husband lounged off to one of his numerous 
clabs, and tried to solace himself with mascu- 
line society, to banish the blues,that had such 
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a grip of him, by smoking and billiard-play- 
ing, and drinking iced soda-and-brandy in an 
unlimited kind of fashion that made his 
friends. stare. 


——— 


CHAPTER VI. 


Taz days passed heavily and wearily to 
Pansy after her return to North Court. She 


was well provided for; had every luxury and. 


comfort woman could wish, and yet she often 
thought how much rather she would have had 
the dinner of herbs, and a little love to season 
it, than all these dainties and the wretched 
indifference that reigned at her sumptuoualy- 
appointed table. 

One bright day, towards the close of 
October, she set out for her usual walk, 
accompanied by Fidget, and, after chatting to, 
and consoling with, one or two old rheumatic 
women in the village, passed on towards the 


“Be ye goin’ roun’ the bluff te day?” 
called out one of the crones. 

“* Yes,” she nodded. 

“Then be carefa’ an’ dinna Ji ta Jong. 
It’s.a spring tide te.afternoon, and there will 
be.na,ganging back after four, and te wind’s 
arising.” 

‘\T will be carefal,” she answered, and then 
went on over the smooth yellow sand, walking 
as close to the sea as she could, watehing the 
waves rush in, and. then xeeede, leaving a 
foamy mark behind. 

It. was.a splendid day, sunshiny and Clear, 
with a a that ee = a rage 
ing. Sand-pipers gulls-were flying by, 
diving and Smirling as they waited for the 
wary fish. Shore larks were twittering, crows 

i ag gee yes gmat: esa 

-blue, each wave with crests of snow, that 
of coming turbulence in the ocean. 

The sunrays fell on it in a frail of 
phosphorescent light, that glittered like jewels 
on the.dancing waters. A few cabbles were 
sailing homeward, otherwise there ‘was .nof a 
vessel to be seen. 

On she went, on—on, forgetfal.of the old 
crone’s warning ;\and when at.last a eloud 
obscuring the sun made a sudden darkness fall 
around, she turned with a start, aud saw the 
bluff, that stood out over a quarter of a mile, 
and which she must round to get back to the 
village, was a long, long way off, and that the 
sea was.looking angry,.and the wind getting 
boisterous. 

She at.onee began to walk back at. emart 
pace, the dog, giving short, sharp barke, run. 
ning on before. She kept an anxious eye on 
the water, and noted that each wave crept 
further in. She hurried on as fast as she 
could, but the waters crept in faster, and 
when she neared the promontory she saw-with 
a sinking heart, a sickening feeling of horror, 
that the waves were heating with -angry vio- 
eed et its base—that her retreat was 
t) 

Wildly she Jeoked abont, bat there was no 
escape. ‘Thecliffs .were over a.hundred feet 
high, and. sheer. There was no opening down 
to the shore for miles ; she mast tryand wade. 
She advanced, getting her feet wet, and Fidget 
plunged boldly in, and commenced swimming 
a@tonce, She saw.it was teo deep for her to 
attempt that; she wonld be at once swept off 
her feet. “The dog stopped, and looked round 
when he. found she did not follow, but with a 
cry and a gesture she urged him to go on, 
knowing it washer only chance. If they saw 
him return alone and met him, they would 
know what if meant,.and send a boat for her. 
Then she sat down on.a rock to wait. For 
bao ; Hither life or death—a horrible 


‘Motionleas she remained, staring straight 
out, straining her eyes to aa it See eullecane 
were coming. The gloom of the early 

a was beginning to steal over the 


sea. No fame; sheogave herself up for 
lost, and gat. li Y Sieh heel bowed we her 
breast, would care when 


chnew. 


he saw her dead body washed ashore, seaweed 
tangled amid her dusky tresses, her eyes 
closed, her lips sealed in death ! 

She felt drowsy and cold, and was giving 
way. to the desire to.sleep when the bark of a 
dog fell.on her ear, and the next moment a 
boat shot round the blnff,and came rapidly 
towards her. A few moments more it grated 
on the shore, her husband threw an anchor 
over, and leapt out, followed by the dripping 
Fidget. 

‘Pansy |’ he cried, “come quickly ; there 
is not a moment to lose !’’ 

“Have you comealone?” sheasked, slowly, 
‘not rising. ; : 

‘*Yes. I was onthe shore when the dog 
came round, and the women told me you had 
come here; the boat was ready, so I jumped 
in and pulled as hard as I conld.” 

“Why did you trouble?” she asked, 
dreamily. 

“Trouble !” he echoed, in intense surprise. 
**Child, what are you thinking of? Do you 
inoagine I should leave you to diea horrible 


im you have cared?” she asked, wist- 
y: 

“ Cared !” he cried, passionately, looking at 
the reas pale face, ‘‘ I could not live, without 
you!” 

‘«Qherton! ‘Hasband!” she murmured, 
holding out her arms, and ina moment she 
leapt in his; and as they gazed into each 
other's eyes they knew the barrier between 
them had: broken. down, that they lovedas man 
md wife shoald. 

‘Hurry, dearest!” he arged, after that 
swift, sweet embrace, helping her into the 


*boat,;and, drawing up the anchor, he 


the oars, and commenced pulling vigorously. 
He had a terrible »battle before him, he 
The current was ranning strongly 
from the village, the wind was high, and the 
‘waves boisterous ; but he had something now to 


“nerve his arm, to stimulate: him to hercolean 


effort, and he fought his way slowly round the 
blaff, and struggled on. Justas he thought he 
was safe, getting into smoother water, one of 
_ oars snapped, and he was nearly power. 
“T can't get-on now!” he said, with a 
groan, looking at’ Pansy’s white face, *‘I shall 
pull her right-round!*”’ However, he went on, 
trying to ‘keep ‘her ‘straight. ‘Help is 
coming 1’" he c , after a few awful minutes. 
“"Phey ‘have launched the lifeboat; she is 
coming now ! ’*and so she was. 

In a short time Pansy, and Cherton, and 
the yo were safely aboard the lifeboat, 
and the frail skiff: was lashed to her stern, and 
the hardy fishermen were pulling with might 
and main towards Northdown. 

r Cleveland was steering, and bad 
routed the men ont, and got the boat launched 
when ‘he heard of Mrs. Saxby’s danger. 
OCherton would rather have owed his and 
his wife's safety to auy other; man only he 
didn’t mind it so much when, later on, he 
learnt Roger meant to make Topsy Weldon 
Mrs. Cleveland. 

“ This is our real homecoming, my dearest ! 
my own !’’ Cherton whispered passionately in 
Pansy’s ear, as he lifted her from the carriage 
in which they had driven.ap from the village. 
“Yes, Cherton! There is no shadow be- 
tween us now to darken our love, I was 
wrong. I mistook my feelings. I loved you 
all along, only my pride blinded me. Can 
you forgive me?" 

‘Datling, need you ask?” 

And this answer eatiafied her, 


(THE END.] 





Soammel 





Covrrsnrr.—A man, to be successfal in love, 
should think only of his-sweetheart and him- 
self. An old author observes that lovers are 
never tired of each other's company, because 





they are alwave talking of themselves. 


FACETIA. 


Tue blantest man sometimes makes the 
most cutting remarks, 

Wuaen is a lamp in a window like a tomb. 
stone? When it is set up for a late husband, 

A convnprom for botanistsand theologians : 
If trees had any religion, what -would it 
naturally be? Buddhism. 

A soy who was told to confine himself to 
strong physical diet, took to soda water, as:he 
thought that was the most /iczical thing:he 
knew of. 

“ Waar is the interior of Africa principally 
used for?” — @ teacher ¢ the olass in 
geography. ‘‘ For purposes of exploration,” 
answered the head boy. 

“Tue prisoner at the bar seems to be & very 
smooth-looking fellow,” said a spectator’ to 
the sheriff. ‘ Yes; he was ironed jast before 
he was brought in,” responded the officer. 

Wire: ‘I was reading in.a medical journal 
today that neuralgia had greatly increased 
since people discontinued the use of the night- 
cap.” Husband: ‘If that is so I must order 
two r Q‘e gallons of whiskey at once.” 

A pepize being arrested for selling goods 
without a license, inaigneallg demanded why 
a license is necessary for a man to cell mer- 
chandise in this land.of liberty, whereupon 
the magistrate informed him that liberty: is 
not license, 

A PRETENTIOUS person was praising a small 
bottle of wime to Daniel Webster (who «was 
lunching with him), and desecanted-at length 
on the fact that if was over a.bundred years 
old. ‘It is wery little for its age,’’ quielly 
remarked Webster. 

Boston Lanpuorp (to coloured porter) - 
“See if the gentleman in parlour H have 
finished discussing ‘their dinner.” 
(having returned from parlour H): ‘| Dey am 
fru eatin’ de dinner, boss, but dey aint done 
*eussin’ it yet.”’— American Paper. 

Pompous and irritated traveller to landtord : 
“ Didn’é you ever have a gentleman .stop*with 
you béfore?’’ ‘Landlord (surveying him 
critically): «‘Be you'a gentleman?” ‘Tra- 
veller: *‘ Yes, sir, Tam.” Landlord: “‘ Phen 
I never had one stop with ms before.” 

A woman hastily stepped up.to the driver. of 
a train at Stamford, and s out: “Is 
this the right train?” ‘ Where to?” politely 
asked the man. ‘Ob, you fool! Don’t you 
know where you're going?"’ cried the woman, 
as the train started, and left her standing on 
the platform. 

I suppose it is impossible to get anything 
like a just notion of a toboggan slide except 
at the Exhibition,’ said:-a young girl to.a 

iend. ‘Oh, yes; if yon’ some orange 
peel at the heed of the stairs and thea step on 
it, you may get a very good idea of a. toboggan 
slide,” was the ab ag . : 

A cLeRGYMAN, in winding up a ‘touching 
faneral discourse, said to the mourning 
friends : “‘ Be comforted, ye sorrowing ones,. 
there.is still a balm.in Gilead.”’ The re 
took it down correctly,-but when it came ous 
in the newspaper, it-read: “Bo comforted, ye 
snoring ones, there is still a barn in Guilford.” 


A cEnTuEMan travelling in Ireland was 
driven a long way by «a post'boy during “a 
pouring rain. On alighting at a tavern he 
said to the driver: “Well, my boy, you are 
pretty wet, are younot?” ‘to which the post- 
boy responded : ‘ It’s not the wet I eare for, 
your honour; but, faith, ’m very dry, an’ 
that's disagreeable,” 


Oxtp Guyxtiemay (to his nephew) : ‘‘ I wonder 
what makes young Dobson so awfully un- 
—’ He's always seemed # very nice 
ellew.” Nephew: % Yes; but, you see, he 
writes poetry.’ Old Gentleman: '‘ Well, that 
isn’t a crime, is it?’ Nephew: “ But, you 
see, he insists on reailing his poetry to pa, 





Old Gentleman : “He does?’ That settles it.” 
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SOCIETY. 


A costiy widew's cap is to be sent-to the 
Queen as & Jubilee gift from the Queen-Regent 
of Spain. It is made of priceless old Spanish 
jace, with an embroidered veil at the back 
hanging almost to the ground, and a pearl 

j in front, the jewels being embroidered 
on the lace by Queen Christina herself, who 
js.an accomplished needlewoman. The cap is 
copied from an old portrait which Queen 
Christina found in the Palace at Madrid, 
representing a widow of the Spanish Royal 
House in the gala costume of three centuries 
ago. 

Her Masesty has accepted a beautifully 
embroidered screen from Miss Scott, eldest 
a of Lena Lady Sott; it has four 
folds embroidered with sprays of the iris, lily, 
rose and geranium, on pale blue gatin, the 
arrangement and embroidery being the work 
of Miss Seott. The frame is in the Adams 
style, painted and enamelled in white and 
gold, and enriched with carved trellis panels, 
each fold being surmounted by the crown of 

Tue Prrcess or Waxes has accepted a fancy 
table made by the boys in the joinery depart- 
ment of the Boys’ Refuge, Strangeways. The 
table has been made at the stand which the 
institution has at the Manchester Royal 
Exhibition, where the boys in a)l the industrial 
departments are to be seen at work. 

Hen Maszstx's second State ball will take 
me at Bucki Palace on Wednesday, 

uly 6, and the second State concert on Friday, 
July 15. 


Lavy Writs held a large reception at 
Government House, Portsmotth, in honour of 
the Queen’s birthday. Amongstthose present 
were the Mayor.and Mayoress of Portamonth, 
Colonel Stirling, C.B., and Mrs. Stirling, 
Admiral and Mre. Lethbridge, General and 
the Misses Armstrong, Major aud:Mrs. Auld, 
Major-General and Mrs. Bambridge, Admiral 
and the Misses Chads, Admiral and Mrs. 
Grieve, the Rev. Canon Jacob, the Rev. H. P. 
Grant, Sir W. Onsack Smith, Colonel and 
Mrs, Stavely Murray, Colonel and Mrs. New- 
bolt, and Count and Conntegs Metaxa. All 
the officers pre:ent wore full aviferm. 


Amongst many effective dresses the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: Lady Willis, dress .of 
electrie-blee satin, draped -with white Jace, 
diamond stars in hair; Mrs. Playfair, bodice 
and train of rich crimson brocade, petticoat 
of orimgon.satin and black lace; Mus. Tuson, 
dress of pale electric grey, ornamented with 

ink aigrettes and small pink reses; Miss 

‘uson, satin and salle, with crimson 
flowers; Miss Brown-Grieve and Miss 
O’Malley, dresses of rich white silk, with 
white :adgrettes and ribbons; Mrs. Madden, 
bodice and train of striped black and 
white vélvet, petticoat of white silk, with 
rows,0f black lace, diamond ornaments; Mrs. 
Maitland, dress of cream lace and satin, with 
knots of pale heliotrope ribbon; Miss G. 
Langley, dress of rich crimson velvet and 
écra lace. The table decorations in the 
refreshment-room were of dark blue clematis 
and scarlet geraniums. 


Tae Annual Tennis Tournament for the’ 


championship of Iréland was held in ‘Fitz- 
william-square, Dublin, and was a highly 
successful one, both for the players and the 
lookers-on ; bright sunshine prevailed during 
the week, and added much to the gaiety of 
the scene, The prizes were distributed by 
H.8:H. Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
who, together with the Prince, visited the 
tournament several afternoons. The Princess 
was presented with a handsome bouquet upon 
her arrival, the prevailing colours of whieh 
were brown and gold, the colours of the Fité- 
william Club. Princess Edward was attired 
in & handsome costume of black faille, and 
wore a black ‘bonnet, ornamented with, jet. 





STATISTIOS. 


Amertcan Ponice:—The police department 
of Philadelphia is composed of 1,456 officers 
and men ; that of New York city, 3,101. The 
former city has 469 in its fire department ; the 
latter, 1,139. 

Tue Ozar or Russi, at his Winter Palace 
on the banks of the Neva, St. Petersbarg, 
possesses what is probably the largest perma- 
nent installation of electric light.ever placed 
in a single building. The palace itself is illu- 
minated by 12,000 incandescent lamps, while 
fifty-six powerlul ares light up the front and 
the various courtyards. ‘The machine-room 
contains eight engines, capable of developing 
2,500 horse power; the dynamos, including 
reserve machines, are twenty-six in number. 

Tse report of the Deputy Master of the 
Mint for 1886, which is now issued, states that 
daring the year no gold had been coined, the 
Mint having been exclusively engaged on silver 
and bronze coinage, the value of the former 
being £417,384, end of the bronze coins 
£51,669. The namber of half-crowns coi 
was 994,752, and of florins 592.020; while the 
shillings struck amounted to 1,774 080; and 
the sixpences to 2,724,480 in number. The 
number of threepenny:pieces coined was 
6,150,408, 





GEMS. 


Ir is impossible to: make people understand 
their ignorance; ‘for it requires knowledge to 
perceive it; and therefore he that can per- 
ceive it, hath it not, 

Or all the vanities, the vanity. of high birth 
is the greatest. True nobility is:derived from 
virtue, not from birth. Titles, indeed, may be 
purchased ; but virtue is the only coin that 
makes the bargain valid. 

Tue disesteem-and contempt of others is 
inseparable from,pride. It.is hardly possible 
to overvalue ourselves but by underyaluing 
our neighbours, 

Ler every man take care how he speaks 
and writes of honest people, and not:set down 
at a venture the first thing that comes upper- 
most, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_— 


Sponez Caxe.—Take twelve eggs, theweight 
of the eggs in pe half their weight in flour, 
and the juice and rind (grated) of one lemon. 
Sponge cake made in this way should be baked 
in tins the size and shape of a brick. 

Orance Laver Caxe.-One eup sugar, one- 
half cup*butter, one-half cup sweet milk, ane 
and a half teaspoonfuls baking-powder, 
whites of three eggs; flavour to taste; cream 
‘butter and sugar; add milk and flour, with 
‘baking-powder well sifted with flour, ard 
lastly add whites of eggs well beaten. “This 
will make three good layers. Materials for 
jelly : Juice of two-and rind of -one or 





one cup of sugar, one-half cup of water, a | 


pinch of salt, yolks of three eggs, one heaping 
teaspoonful of corn-flour ; boil.all together. 
Gurrmp VeaL.—Take two -pounds of ‘lean 
veal and out it into small pieces*half-amineh 
or more square. Now cut an onion into dice, 
and a tart apple into slices; put the apple and 
onion into a-stew with en onnce of butter 
and a cloveof garlic. ‘Then, over a moderate 
fire, stir them until they become nicely 


browned; then stir in a tablespoonfal of } thus 


curry powder and half.atablespoonfal of flour. 
Mix all the ingredients well together, and then 
pour ina pint of water. Allow:the contents 
40 boil .up,-and ‘then add ‘the -pieses of veal, 
and set sxewpan where they may simmer 
until they become tender. Then.a 

lemon juice anésalt, mix all gently together, 
turn out on a dish, and serve with boiled rice 
separate 


a little |.across 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Eext Invustry.—One of the industries 
slong the Shannon River in Ireland ‘is the 
capture and cultivation of eels. The taking 
of forty thousand in a single night sometimes 
occurred years ago; but the present, product 
is much less,.owing to the drai of the 
country and other influences. At Castle 
Connell are five immense.tanks, in whieh the 
eels are kept alive and allowed to grow, the 
dead and the weak ones being dipped ,out 
every morning by means of large ing nets, 
and sold cheaply to poorpeople. Lt is during 
this “fishing process that the inmates of the: 
tanks are seen to the best advantage, for 
every fin and tail are in motion, swimming 
upward and downward in one vast living 
mass. Eels of all ages, sizes, are there. 
‘Thousands are there alsoiin the tank, varying 
in weight from two ounces to twelve pounds. 
These latterarethe well-flavoured, jaicy fellows 
that are converted into theidelicious “‘ collared 
eel,” for which Killaloe is so justly famous. 


Tere is no tree that is so sure to grow 
without any care as the willow. A ‘twig from 
a branch -of ‘the ‘tree stuck -into the moist 
earth, and the labour is completed. An article 
in a German contemporary, which is a great 
authority, sinasemenlle e@ cultivation of 
willow trees, not only from.an:eoonomical and 
indastrial point of view, but algo for hygienic 
purposes. They are ially neefal re 
the drinking water is taken‘from fountains or 
natural , and still more where'there are 
morasses and meadows ; for in the vicinity of 
willow trees water is always clear and pure. 
Let those who doubt this fact place a piece of 
willow which has not yet begun to strike, into 
a bottle of water, and place this with another 
‘bottle containing water only in a: warm room 
for eight days; in the first bottle will be found 
shoots and rootlets in clearwater, while the 
other bottle will contain water. 
cee is yee with pine org their dam 
works are mi’ stronger by the net-work 
fermed ‘by the roots. 


Datytx Economy.—An art magazine re- 
cently, described: a house ofthe humblest sort, 
poorin. money, but rich in the genius that goes 
so far to make the home beautiful; and -prev- 
ing that lavich expenditure of money is not a 

= 65 passa to decorative treatment. ‘This 

ttle house has ‘but seven rooms, including a 
tiny hall, and is so common as to render 
“fixing up” a.matterof difficulty. Bat its 
mistress was not dismayed, and worked with 
such results that at least-one famous artist 
admired the harmony and repose of this little 
home, In the first-place every inside door, 
except that leading into the kitchen, was taken 
from its:hinges. ‘Phe walis were covered with 

lain, coarse manilla , such as wholesale 

rmsuse‘for-wrapping goods. A deep friczo 
was made of common wall paper cut through 
the: centre, half its width serving for the depth 
ef ‘the frieze. Over the-doors were poles cut 
from the woods with the bark remaining, 
which weré put up with cornice hooks. §Sus- 
pended from these were portiéxres made:from 
barlap, ornamented with bands of Ganton 
fiamnel-of ‘blue, green, and maroon, the edges 
finished in feather stitches end long satin 
stitch done with .crewel. At the dining. 
room windows, were curtains of oretonne, lined 
with i arn and ee each window a 
matoh the curtains. TheJlids, being attached 
with leather hinges, could beraised at pleasure, 
forming useful receptacles for housewifely 

ings. The tiny parloor had window.sash 
curtains of cheese cloth, drawn back» in»the 
centre with bows of ribbon ; over these were 
eretonne curtains: ‘tothe floor, ‘These 
were repeated in =. 





the picture frames.and. wall tions 
were mainly of home mannftacbure, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


T. R. A.—August, 13, 1857, came on Thursday. 

I. A. B—Your writing shows great need of practice 
and study. 

Nerra.—You are a blondie. The hair enclosed is 
reddish-yellow. 

E. G. —Your writing is very suitable for business pur- 
poses. Strive to write plainly. 

A. C. C.—The pads you name can be had from any 
theatrical costumier. The price varies. 


H. 8. 0.—The value of a ton of pure gold is nearly 
£120,551; of a ton of silver nearly £7,541. 


E. N, O.—Washington’s birthday was made a national 
holiday throughout the United States in deserved 
honour to him. 

T. M. A.—Your witing is fairly plain, your grammar 
medium, The writing indicates self-esteem and am- 
bition. 

E. N. C.—All proposals to go out together should 
emanate from the gentleman, no matter how devoted 
he may be. 

Josx.——We cannot undertake to prescribe for so serious 
a complaint. Consult a physician. Your writing indi- 
cates generosity. 

R. W. 8.—The business hours of the Bank of England 
are from 10 to 4every day except Saturday, when the 
bank closes at 2. 

Latrte Wonper.—“Sapristi” is a French oath. The 
* Park aux Cerfs’’ was the scene of Louis XV.'s most 
infamous pleasures. 


D. H.—Prattice is the best thing to ~~ the voice, 
but no amount of it will make a singer if nature has 
not given the beginning. 

“Sic Vos.”"—You have blue eyes and bronze hair ; a 
summer suit of very small checks in dark-blue and 
brown would be becoming. 

F. W.—Try bay rum and quinine rubbed in every 
night before going to bed, as well as clipping the hairs 
as soon as they begin to split. 


8. C.—Your writing indicates good-humour and open- 
heartedness. The other specimen a eautious, almost 
suspicious and sensitive nature. 


R. R.—The hair is a pretty shade of brown.’ As to 
going on the stage, apply to the managers of some of 
our theatres, or toa matic ageney. 


E. L. J.—The sentence you refer to—‘‘ Heaven is al- 
wayson the side of the strongest,battalions ” was uttered 
by the first Napoleon—Napoleon the Great. 


Benyy.—We see nothing wrong in going occasionally 
with another than your betrothed lover, unless the 
— objects. Your writing: is fair, and denotes affec- 
tion. : 


T. H.—Better let the moles alone, as anything that 
will remove them will hurt the skin. Yes, if the insti- 
tute is reliable. Your writing is fair, but signifies a 
tendency to excess. 


H. H. R.—Your writing is good, and indicates a pre- 

derance of the affections. Itis always best for the 

usband to be the older, though the reverse sometimes 
turns out very well. 

T. H. 8.—A “living room” is, properly speaking, a 
sitting-room ; and is also peenetiinks ood tote dining. 
room. Where there is no drawing-room it may, 
of aoraen, as you suggest, be used as a reception- 
room, &c, 


L. H. V.—Bohemia, a political and administrative 
province and nominal kingdom of Austro-Hun » de- 
rives its name from the Boii, a Celtic peo fe. The 
Emperor of Austria bears the title of King of Bohemia 
The religion of the state is Roman Catholic. 

L. B. D.—1. The President of Mexico is elected for 
four years. The national language is Spanish, and 
the Catholic religion predominates, th all other 
sects are protected by virtue of alaw promulgated in 
1873. 2. Since the establishment of Mexican inde- 
pendence the city of Mexico has been the scene of a 
number of revolutions and insurrections, 

E, A. D.—The first steamer which crossed the Atlantic 
was the Savannah, which was launched at New York on 
August 22,1818. She was intended to ply between New 
York and Liverpool. She made a preliminary vo 
to the city whose name she bore, in April, 1819, where 
she arrived in seven days, after a very boisterous voyage, 
She left Savannah for Liverpool soon after, whee ao 
arrived in twenty-five days. 

F. F, 8.—Moneta was a surname of Juno among the 
Romans, She was se named from her ass em 
thatas long as they prosecuted the war against Pyrrhus 
with justice, the means for carrying it on would be 
supplied tothem. After their arms were crowned with 
success they rendered divine honvurs to Juno, and re 
solved to coin money in her temple. Many etymolo- 
gists derive the English word, money, from the Latin 
“*moneta.” 

®. G. ©.—The falls of Tequendama, near Bogota, the 
capital of the United States of Colombia, South America, 
are ed as very remarkable because the waters de- 
scend in an unbroken mass 650 feet. The Rio Francisco, 
which traverses Bogota, joins the Rio Bogota in the 
centre of the plain, and the conjoint waters descend in 
& south-west direction through a ravine nearly twenty 
miles long. At the falls the cleft between the rocks is 
only thirty-six feet wide. 


P. A.—Your writing is good. 

W. H. B. D.—We do not give addresses such as you 
request. 

G. T. 8.—No statistics that we could vouch for in re- 
gard to them. 

T. T.—Valentine's Day is a relic of the old pagan feast 
of purification. 

B. 8S.—The only way to send those boards is in boxes 
packed so as to go wifhout damage. 

R. E. N.—The word quoted means invitation. In 
Latin it is invitatio ; in Spanish, invitacion. 2. Unknown 
to us. 

M. 8.—The hair is flax-gold, and very pretty. Why 
should you wish it lighter? You can have it bleached, 
but we do not advise it. 


N. T.—The hair is dark-brown. Cing the tips is 
said to thicken the lashes. Your writing is good, and 
indicates thoughtfulness. 


T. N.—Put by your doubts and marry the man you 
love, if marry you must. A year’s waiting would do no 
harm. You write fairly well. 


Carry One. —Use your own judgment in dealing with 
the person who seems so anxious to possess a ly 
portion of your savings. It dves not seem possible that 
any sensible business man would be willing to sell an 
article at one-third its actual value. 


W. L.—Taking your letter as a standard, we are in- 
clined to think that a small portion of the time occupied 
in courting the muses and lingering in the courts of 
love might be devoted to a persistent practice of pen- 
manship and the study of grammatical construction. 


THE GARDENER’S ADIEU. 


Apiev, my roses, red and bright, 
My stately lily, tall and white, 
I've tended thee in storm and sun, 
But now my labour all is done. 


Henceforth, for others thy perfume 

Thou 'lt breathe, for others thou wilt bloom ; 
And eyes of others will behold 

The sunshine in thy hearts of gold. 


And some, perchance, may come and cull 
Thy buds, and call them beautiful ; 

And some may trample under foot 

The fairest bloom and branch and root. 


But oh! if any in these bowers 

Years hence should say, “‘ How fair these flowers!” 
olan the gardener’s grave, a spray 

Of thee, my roses, let them lay. 


Gay honeysuckle, reach not out 
Thy sprays to clasp my form about ; 
And violet, look not at me, 

With thy blue eyes, so pleadingly. 


Oh, heart’s-ease, thou from all the rest, 
For thy sweet omen on my breast 
I'll lay, then leave, in passing through 
The garden gate unclosed, adieu. 
M. 


E. H.—The hanging of May baskets goes back to the 
Saxon era. Eighty-nine pounds is rather a light weight 
for one of your age and height. Eat plenty of sugar 
and fat, and drink milk. Your writing indicates a quick, 
impetuous disposition. The hair is dark-brown. 


R, E. ie toes candidly, as you desire us to do, 
it is simply impossible to say one word in praise of 
penmanship, spelling or general make-up of your letter, 
as they all evi al tabl lack of practice and 
study, Eschew acting, and devote your spare time to 
more fitting subjects. 


E. A. N.—There is nothing decidedly improper in the 
fact that a youth of fifteen tender years should desire to 
act as the escort of a young lady on an excursion or 
other pleasure trip, but when he expresses a wish to 
indulge in the expensive luxury of grand opera in her 

y; its should constitute themselves into 
an investigating committee, and ascertain in what 
manner the boy finds the means to warrant the expen- 
po aoe which are usually necessary under such circum- 
stances. 


Evtie.—The pearl oyster grows in beds. Pearls are 
found fastened to the shells and also loose in the flesh 
of the oyster. Ten or twelve of different sizes are often 
found in one shell, and not unfrequently as many as 
twenty. How the pearls are formed is not positively 
known, but it is supposed that some substance like a 
— of sand gets into the membrane of the oyster, and 

t some of the mother-of- 1 gathers on it and thus 
makes the pearl. It is said that the Chinese force oysters 
to make Pre by putting small beads made out of 
mother-of-pearl into the shells of live oysters and then 
putting the oysters back again into the sea, when they 
soon cover the beads and form them into large pearls. 
It is also stated also that they P sac in little images of 
their gods, and they are thus changed into 1 ones, 
Artificial pearls are made of hollow glass , covered 
on the inside with what is called essence of pearl. This, 
we are told, is made from the scales of small fishes, 
which when soaked in water give off a kind of pearly 
film. The pearl essence is mixed with a little isinglass 
and blown while hot into each bead by means of a little 
glass tube. When dry the beads are filled with white 











wax, which gives them weight and makes them less easy 
to break. 


L 1 1£.—Rather too young to accept such attentions 
Wait a year. . 
Leta.—The picture gives promise of beauty, as indj. 
cated by the features, which are decidedly attractiy, 
The hair inclosed is a pretty chestnut. 


W. G. M. Your handwriting is quite fair, and inqj. 
cates character. Considering the little schooling you 
have had you are to be cungratulated upon the progress 
so far made, 


D. P.—An excellent remedy for tetter, ringworm and 
scald-head is made by taking one pound of simple 
cerate and a quarter of a pound of sulphuric acid and 
mixing them, when they will be ready for immediate 
use. 


Joe.—The acrostic mill is somewhat out of order, but 
grinds you the following for your young lady : 
* Love, lone and ee apace 
In your sweet eyes has found a place, 
Long let him stay, and to his sighs 
Yon heaven shall open to our eyes. 


Or1ana.—A girl may play the harp, organ, violin, 
guitar, or the pretty zither; in fact, any instrument for 
which she has a fancy quite as well as the piano. As to 
learning a trade in six months, so much depends on 
native ability we can not say much about it. Your friend 
should send her story to s.me publication for which it 
seems suited. Your writing is too slanting. 


E. R. R.—The city of St. John's, Newfound!and, con- 
sists chiefly of one street, about a mile and a half in 
length. Though the harbour is one of the very best, in 
“The Narrows” only one vessel can passat a time. There 
are no perceptible tides. St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
is situated at the mouth of a river of its own name. 
The entrance of the river into the harbour, about a mile 
and a half above the city, is through a rocky gorge, 
which is spanned about 100 feet above low water by a 
suspension bridge 640 feet long. 


E. G. A.—The Doctrinaires were a French constitu- 
tionalist party, which originated after the resturation of 
the Bourbons. They were so called because they con- 
tended that the State should be administered in accord- 
ance with rational doctrines and demonstrable political 
utility rather than with party formulas on the passion 
of the hour. After the revolution of July, 1830, they 
assumed a conservative position, and after Februury, 
1848, they were no more heard of as a party. Guizot, 
who was onc of its foremost leaders, fled to England, 
but subsequently returned to France. 


D. & F.—Two brown-haired, blue-eyed girls want 
costumes for a masquerade party. Why not BO as flower 

land shepherdess? The flower girl would look pretty 
na blue or pink lawn dress, plain, full skirt reaching 
to the ankle, high-necked ice gathered to a belt, 
short puffed sleeves, a uettish white muslin apron 
filled with flowers, and a fancy basket of these on her 
arm. She wears a wide straw bat turned up on one 
side. Either slippers or high shoes. The shepherdess 
requires a red, Cres thort skirt, a white ice with 
full sleeves, a flat straw hat and a crook tied with blue 
ribbon. Also grey silk stockings and buckled shoes. 


C. H. H.—It is allowable, and in some cases desirable, 
upon receiving a brief business letter, to write the reply 
on the same , i diately b th the original 
communication, thus returning both together. By this 
means the whole matter is brought up before the writer's 
mind without any effect. Of course, if the original 
letter occupies one side of the paper, the reply may be 
written on the other without violating any of the rules 
of business etiquette. In such cases it is always well 
to indicate the fact of the reply being written on the 
other side of the sheet by placing the word ‘“‘uver” at 
the bottom of the first page. 


Mina.—Pastry is much more easily made in cold 
weather than in warm. In summer it should be made 
in a cool place, and the butter should be kept in ice- 
water until you are ready to use it. Take two-thirds of 
butter, and the same flour, and mix it together gra- 
dually with a spoon, not touching it with the hand; 
then put it on the board, and roll it out; spread over 
the rest of the butter, and roll it up; mix in this butter 
as lightly as possible; then roll it out dtd make the 
_— using the rest of the flour in doing so. A marble 

rd is the best for making pastry. Before using the 
flour wet it, in summer, with ice-water. 
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